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For the JourNnau. 


The May. 


BY MARIE 8, LADD. 


When the cruel frosts have dried 
All the juices from the tree, 

And the snow, with mantle wide, 
Wraps the world so wearily, 

In the shadow, then, we sit 
Solemnly, and sing our lays, 

Yet through Memory may flit 
Thoughts of sunnier, better days— 

These, alone, can give us cheer, 

Wintry hours are now so drear. 


Creeping her slow length along, 
Leaving earth full brown and bare, 
Then she sings her farewell song 
While bestowing gifts of care ; 
Bounden by our earthly scope, 
"Midst the gloom so dark and strange, 
There would be no wing for Hope 
If we did not look for change, 
And there comes a happier day 
With the opening buds of May. 


Maiden, welcome to all hearts, 
Youth and age her coming greet, 
Balmy freshness she imparts, 
Balmy freshness she imparts, 
Pleasures ever new and sweet. 
Flower of promise, clad in grace 
Young and fair, she trips along, 
Gladnese beaming from her face, 
Bright with sunshine, gay with song, 
In her flewery, fresh array, 
Smiling softly, comes the May. 


So when sorrows grimly clasp 
Round the heart with frosty touch, 
Steeling life within the grasp 
Of their unrelenting clutch— 
Shading all with wintry gloom, 
Thrilling with dismay and dread, 
Bringing blight where only gloom 
Once shed sunshine onthe head— 
Fear not, neighbor, then, I pray, 
There will surely come the May. 


eo -- 





NEVER tell a child what he can find out for himself by 
reasonable effort. Stimulate the child’s mind to self-activ- 
ity, and allow it to grow by virtue of its own inherent 
powers? 

_ ONE of the most strongly marked laws of child life is a+- 

- tivity. It is the duty of the teacgpr to guide this activity 
e Ete proper channels of physica) and mental work. 
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Good Behavior in Schools. 
No. V. 





Good behavior may be termed social law. It is a law that 
ought to prevail in every right tempered community. But 
where the chief interest in life isto make wealth, in viola- 
tion of every law, there is but little room for the operation 
of the gentler charities of social law. 

It is supposed by some that the family is the only place 
for inculcating good manners ; yet there are comparatively 
but few families in the country who are capable themselves 
of giving instruction on a subject of so much importance. 
| Asa general thing, families might as well be looked to for 
| giving instruction on other matters as well as upon this. It 
is not the custom of the age in which we live to have chil- 
dren educated under the roof of their parents. Public schools 
are the order of the day with usin the United States ; and it 
is there that the children must be educated in order to fit 
them for that public life in which all must take a part un- 
der our peculiar institations. 

If a family were ever so well qualified for impressing good 
manners upon its children, there are many reasons why it 
will fail to do it; It might injure the child’s prospects 
in life to be taught to have delicate regard for the rights 
and feelings of others, where weaith and office are acquired 





only by pursuing an opposite course. A parent. must ne- 
cessarily hesitate long before he would train hie child to 
| good breeding in a country where success in the pursuit of 
| fortune, instead of being aided by good manners, is likely 
| to be impeded by them. What father and mother could give 
a child a course of training, laborious and difficult at best, 
that would be likely to impair its prospects in office-seeking 
or wealth-seeking, in a country where these are the chief 
interests in life? 

If however, instruction in good manners, like all other 
branches of education, is taken from the family roof and 
transferred to the public school, and is there made general 
and universal, the whole rising generation being taught the 
same prirciples of social law at one and the same time, the 
matter then becomes very much simplified and greatly facil- 
itated. The law, instead of bearing hard upon a few famil- 
ies who might be pleased to observe it, would bear equally 
upon ali; and in course of time disadvantage would follow 
the violation of good breeding rather than the observance 
of it. 

The United States have set up the idea of government be- 
ing based upon general laws, instead of upon the force of 
armies; and it behooves us therefore, to thoroughly compre- 
hend and understand the application of all laws that govern 
men ia a well ordered Christian community. There is no 
law of immediate bearing upon human interests which we 
should not develope as an aid in the kind of government 
which we have undertaken ; and there is no other law of 
more importance to our welfare than the social law. This 
law, like all other Jaws, is not the creation of men. It ex- 
ists independently of the will of men, and must be sought 
out, studied, and applied by them if they would maintain a 
just and proper government, and lead happy and useful 
lives. Whatever violates good breeding, is also violative of 
good government. 

There has been heretofore no uniformity of breeding in 
the United States. In some localities the child grows up 
very much as it does among the Indians, with no other law 
than the exercise of its own untrained free will. In other 
quarters the mere training necessary for order in public 
schools is al] the breeding one acquires; and in other sec- 
tions still, the waning powers ‘ot religion have exercised 
some softening and restraining influence upon the manners. 
The numerous foreigners who are becoming incorporated 
with us, are only to much disposed to throw aside the good 
manners that some bring with them, and take no others in 
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their stead. But before the rush of these tema to our 
shores, it was observed that there existed a great differenee 
between the manners of the Southern people and those of 
the Nort. The manners of the South were every where 
conceded to be excellent. They were easy, engaging, and 
agreeable ; and they entered largely as an element in the 
Southern man’s power in ruling and directing the destinies 
of the nation for a long period of time. Good manners are 
indeed a great force in the affairs of men; and among a self 
governing people they should be made common to all. 

The church will necessarily affect the manners of the pee- 
ple ; and ought to be the means of confirming, shaping, and 
directing the lessons on this subject that should be given in 
the school-house ; for if the cultivation of manners be neg- 
lected in the earliest school days, the defect can seldom be 
remedied, even by the powers of religion itself. I have late- 
ly seen a letter written by a young lady at a large fashion- 
able boarding school, in which she happened to mention the 
character of her fellow school girls with respect to their 
manners. From what she said, it appeared to be her opin- 
ion that hardly one in four was really lady-like; and yet 
they are all doubtiess reckoned among the first families in 
the land. If this should be a just estimate of the want of 
breeding among the pupils of one school, we may presume 
that all the other schools of the country would show a simi. 
lar or worse stal of things, und¢r such circumstances, there 
fore, it would be useless to look to the family as the proper 
source of instruction on the subject of good bebavior. 

J. W. PHELPs. 
(To be Continued.) 


One of the Things much Neglected in Our 
Schools. 


Especially is good Reading of the utmost importance and 
of all echool work, the most neglected. It is rare of attain- 
ment, difficult of acquisition, requiring ag great skill, labor, 
and care in the reach of its ultimatum, as any branch of 
study or knowledge which receives our undivided atten- 
tion. 

Whatever department we enter, we give to its service our 
full meed of thought, otherwise we attain no skill, no per- 
fectness, Years are spent—a life-time to secure excellence, 
The man of science spends his days and his waking nights 
in the numbering of his beetles, the examination of 
his beetles, moth’s wing; the historian burns the 
midnight oil over the dates of centuries; the ariss 
mixes his pigments with an unabated fervor and a closer 
inspiration ; musicians abound of finished taste, of wond. 
rous perfection, of never-dying fame; but to acquire the 
power of expressing the thoughts of an author, clearly, ip- 
telligently, to hold an audience with the close intonation of 
a cultivated voice, and its wondrous versatility, of which we 
have acarcely a conception, only, are given, a few brief years 
in the school-room under the instruction, many times, of in- 
competent teachers, careless and heedless, devoting a list- 
less half-hour to this branch of school ethics, no attention 
paid to the meaning of the author, no endeavor te bring out 
the thought of the article read, no heed to emphasis, no care 
for the little words, those enemies of teachers, those hostili- 
ties to good reading. 

Neddie reads his verse—a whole verse, a half page per- 
chance ; he blunders, the d’s are indistinct ; the t’s are not 
sounded with a full clear tone, the s’s euffer, the sentences 
are muffled, and a listener sitting at a short distance can 
neither distinguish words, sounds nor ideas. 

This is the general character of the reading in our schools. 
Occasionally we have an exception. 

A rare occurence gives us a veacher, faithful, highly edu- 
cated, cultivated, who seeks every method of improving the 
mind of her pupils, of rendering their time of the best ad- 
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vantage, and making the most of all opportunity for their 
improvement. But the greater part of our teachers are 
young school girls, with no experience, and looking forward 
to the realization of a-different future from that contained 
within the cloistered walls of a school-room. To such there 
comes little inspiration for better things, small desires to 
reach out for higher and nobler purposes, Thus, too, the 
time is guickly and lightly passed—only so thefsessions aie 
filled—and the term closes to their great delight and re- 
joicing. Under such a dynasty, reading receives but little 
heed. Considered as less in value than any other branch of 
school study, it is passed over with a casual remark, the 
only corrections being a mispronounced word, or an un- 
noticed pause. Scarcely can fine reading come from such a 
Nazereth. Scarcely can we evoke eloquence from such in- 
struction, The young man leaves college with his sheep 
skin of rounded hexameters. Euclid revolves in his brain, 
French phrases drop from his lips. He is versed in Greek. 

Dythrambics, the arts of Praxiteles, the science of Huxley, 
but ask him to read a short paragraph from the last daily 
and in one case in fifty, will he be able to do it in a pleasant 
intelligible, agreeable manner. 

Scarcely can we understand why this branch of study is 
so much neglected in our schools, but that :t is so neglected, 
we think no one will deny. Penmanship, Grammar, Arith- 
metic receive their full meed. Can the boy but solve a 
puzzling example of no practical value, his scholarship is 
unusual ; heis a prodigy of no small merit, but his reading 
vaunteth not itself. It receives but little praise, be it good, 
indifferent, or do it murder tlie King’s English. 

Sometimes, we have thought it a difficult task to inter 
est a class of readers. It seems a hard matter and one for 
which most teachers have little taste and adaptation. One 
cause of this lies in the text-books which are of little worth 
in this department, and many times it is nearly impossible 
to awake thought from such material. Many of our school 
readers are entirely above the child's comprehension. 

Adapted to persons of mature minds, they fail completely 
in the object for which they were intended. 

We think we can safely assert that we have never yet 
met with a series of school readers suited to the wants of 
school and pupils. 

The most of them are the veriest trash, fit only for a bom- 
bardment, or a school furnace. 

In some cases failing to arouse the activity of our pupils 
by means of these worthless affairs, we have resorted to the 
newspaper, children’s papers &c., of which we have a much 
larger number of good ones than of school readers, 
Adopting such a one as would be generally plentiful 
throughout the neighborhood, as certain papersare usually 
taken in clubs, thus being abie to obtain a sufficient number 
tor the class. In this manner we have been enable to make 
useful and pleasant the reading hour, and to obtain much 
better reading at a less cost of time and labor. 

But, by what other methods can we obtain good read- 
ing? 

How can we interest our pupils and make pleasant and 
profitable an exercise often much disliked by the teacher. 

SARAH STERLING. 
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Meeting of the Three Centuries.* 


BY J, W. BARKER. In Three Scenes. 
; GROUP I. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS SINCE, 
In Olden Costume. 
A MASSACHUSETTS VILLAGE. 
Discussion, 
FIRST SPEAKER. 

Well, we have stiring news from Philadelphia. 
ing blow has been struck at last. The document that 
makes us free has been signed. It has been deferred too 
long. Our cause has Heaven’s seal upon it—it is just ; but 
it can never succeed while we seem to be contending with 
a part of the same family. It is beating the air, while we 
hold the nominal relation of subjects, fighting against the 
kingly power. Now with hard contest and patient wait- 
ing, we shall succeed. We do not complain that George 
the Third is a King, and that as such he claims the right 
to rule in these British Colonies. But our complaints are 
based upon the painful truth, that our King isa tyrant. 

SECOND SPEAKER. 

Yee, and they tell us that John Hancock, that rebel of 
rebels, as they call him, heads the list. And when the 
Congress opened, John Adams invoked the blessing of 
Heaven. And now the Tories and British will find new 
reason to pursue these patriots with vengeance. It must 
have required a bold push to start off in this new move- 
ment. It is glory enough forthe old Bay Colony. They 
were all represented. I am certain that the names of Han- 
cock and Adams will descend to glory, to our posterity. Our 
children will venerate their memories, and they will class 
them with the patriots of widest fame. 


(Seene.) 


| 


| 
The tell- | 


THIRD SPEAKER. 


But the glory dozs not belong to Massachusetts. We 
have, indeed, men of which any Colony may well be proud. 
But the Old Dominion bore a very conspicious part. That 
clear headed and enthusiastic young man and lover of free- 
dom, Thomas Jefferson, will ever shed a glory upcn Vir- 
giaia, with the spirit of a prophet, and with the pen of a sage 
and scholar. He dashes off with this great axiom over 
leaping caste, condition and color. “We hold that these 
truths to be self evident, that all men are created equal: 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable right among which are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Ah, this is the key-note of our 
success. This is the inspiration of Freedom. And the glory 
of this sentiment belongs to the Colony of Virginia. 

FOURTH SPEAKER. 


* The young Colonies will breathe freer now. They stand 
in the proud consciousness of right. This bold declaration 
of rights was not made in haste. it was not put forth, 
without a well defined course. It wae not done in obedience 
to some “ignis fatuus,” dream of change. It is the ex- 
pression of the crushed rights of humanity. Itis the spirit 
of freemen rising proudly over wrong. This is the indict- 
ment made against our king. ‘“ He has waged cruel war 
against human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty in the persons of a distant people, who 
never offended him, capturing and carrying them into 
| slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death 
in their transportation thither. This is the wartare of the 
Christian king of Great Britain” This is bold language 
but it is the very embodiment of truth. 


FIFTH SPEAKER. 


Iam sure that every man and woman who has not the 
heart and spirit of a coward or a knave, will most heartily 
endorse this movement. There never wasa more thought- 
| ful and solemu assemblage. Never a gathering over which 
the spirit of solomn purpose and. fate seemed more to 
hover. 

Hear the strange and solemn language “ We, therefore, 
the representatives of the United States of American, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in 
the name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to free and independent 
States.” 

“ And for the support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance upon the protection of Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other, our lives, ours, our fortunes and 
our sacrey honors.” 

SIXTH SPEAKER. 


And so we are now fairly set up for ourselves. We have 
started on a new voyage. It may be stormy and long, but 
we shall certainly find the peaceful harbor. We now ask 
no protection, only the forlorn privilege of protecting our- 
selves, This our brave men and women will do, to the 
| bitter end if neccessary, The whole world, when they hear 

of this will respect us. The better judgment of all nations 

will be on our side. _ I learn there was intense excitement 
‘in Philadelphia. All the people were on tiptoe. They were 
‘eagerly inquiring for the news. The most important 

question of the Century was being discussed, The gravert 

question was at issue. And the moment they knew the 

declaration was signed, the bell upon the old State House, 
| sent the joyous tidings ringing tLrough the land. 


SEVENTH SPEAKER. 





“ There was tumult in the city, 

Of the quaint old Quaker town, 

And the streets were rife with people, 
Pacing restless up and down: 

People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples, 
With the eloquence of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents, 

Lash the wild New foundland shore, 
So they beat against the state-house, 
So they surged against the door, 
And the mingling of their voices, 
Made a harmony profound 

Till the quiet street of Chesnut, 

Was all turbulent with sound. 


“ Will they do it?” “ Dare they do it?” 
“Who is speaking?” “ What's the news?” 
“What of Adams?” “What of Sherman?” 
“O, God grant they won’t refuse.” 

“Make some room there, let me nearer,” 








«When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
“ We've no time to think of men. 


So they beat against the portal, 

Man and women, maid and child. 

And the July sun in heaven, 

On the scene, looked down and smiled, 
The same sun that saw the Spartan, 
Shed his patriot blood in vain, 

Now beheld the sun of freedom, 

All unconquered rise again. 


See, see the dense crowd quivers, 
Through all its lengthy line, 

As the boy beside the portal, 
Looks forth to give the sign ; 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark, with deep clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air, 


Huehed the people’s swelling murmur, 
List, the boy’s exulting cry ; 

“Ring,” he shouts, “ ring grandpa, 
Ring, O, ring for Liberty.” 

Quickly at the signal given, 

The old bell-maa lifts his his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music, through the laud. 


How they shouted, what rejoicing, 
How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware, 

How the bonfires and the torches, 
Lighted up the night's repose, 

And from flames, like fabled Phenix, 
Our glorious liberty arose. 


EIGHTH SPEAKER. 
So, tell us not of Greece or Rome, 
We look for freedom nearer home, 
Like them oppression’s yoke we’ll spurn, 
Nor act oppressors, in our turn, 
Tn this good soil we plant the tree 
Of universal Liberty. 


To justice and religion true, 

We'll guard our rights—our neighbors too 
Where’er we hear a nation grcan, 

We'll make their wrongs, their cause our own, 
Till kings and nations both shall see 

Their only strength is Liberty. 


We claim the human race our kin, 
Whatever color tints the skin ; 
Whatever creeds their tribes profess, 
Whatever tongue may ask redress, 
We'll reach to all the hand that’s free, 
The warm right hand of Liberty. 


We'll waft this truth o’er every wave, 
Man ne’er was made to be a slave ; 
The heirs of an immortal mind ; 

For equal freedom were designed, 
Till every hand and every sea, 

Shall ring with songs of Liberty. 


GROUP II.’ 
Present Style of Costume. 
(Scene.) IN A NEw York city. 
FIRST SPEAKER. 

Well, we have grown to great proportions, during the 
last hundred years. From the thirteen colonies, that hung 
for life upon Great Britain, we have become a mighty na- 
tion indeed. So vast that the sun which first shines upo> 
its eastern limit, has no power to scatter the deep darkness 
which settles upon its western coast. So broad in its cli- 
mate that the tropic fruit and the stinted shrub of the polar 
regions grows upon its soil. This is indeed a great country. 
Great in domain, great in people and great in resources. It 
ig great in schemes of enterprise and interest. The rail 
road and telegraph form a wonderful network of power and 
wonder. From thirteen insignificant and weak colonies, 
we have become thirty eight powerful states, and owning 
vast teritories yet to be formed into states. We have be- 
come @ power in the world ; and as we look back over the 
dim track of the past century, we can but stand in wonder 
at the grand spectacle presented. 

SECOND SPEAKER. 

Yes, a wonderful country indeed, It was months after 
election before we knew who was to be the next president. 
We knew not whether the Governor of Ohio, ot the Gov- 
ernor of New York was to move tothe White House. This 
is worse than the oldgp time, even in the dark old days of 
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When did they have to wait two months to know who 
was president ? When was there so much suspense in the 
minds of people? Yes, this is a great country, but when 
were the people robbed more or duped more. When did the 
people submit more uncomplaining to fraud and bribery? 
When were the poor poorer, or the rich moro oppressive ? 
Where is “ Boss Tweed?” Where is the money which he 
stole from the pockets of the people? Report says he has 
again donned his striped suit and is in close quarters. But 
you can’t tell where he will turn up next. Perhaps he will 
appear in his livery, with his servants upon the Island of 
Madagascar. Who can tell ? 


THIRD SPEAKER. 


You can’t go back on’ the progression of ourage. You 
can’t deny the real improvement visible everywhere. You 
speak of the olden times, as if there was no stealing or dis- 
honesty. If there was little stealing in the early days, it 
was simply because there was little to steal and fewer peo- 
ple to steal it. Perhaps you have forgotten the first gov- 
ernor that young New York ever had, that honest old 
Dutchman, Peter Minnet. Who ever knew a man rejoic- 
irg in the name of Peter to be guilty of theft or dishonesty ? 
And besides this Peter Minnet was a deacon of the church 
to which he belonged in the Fatherland. Who would ever 
dream of his robbing or overreaching? And yet he was ac- 
cused of this in 1631, and called home and never gained his 
position again. If the people were not so grossly wicked 
in the “ good old days of old,” there were not so grossly 
numerous. So you need not talk of corruption and theft 
now-a-days, asifit were something peculiar and remark- 
able in these times. Wrong has not outgrown the progress 
of the people. 


FOURTH SPEAKER. 


And now they talk of women’s voting. Who ever 
dreamed of that one hundred yearsago? And out of the 
8,000,000 of people, that were in the United Colonies at 
that time, 500,000 were slaves, bought and sold like horses, 
Then only a few menof money could vote. Not one of the 
500,000 had any control over his person. He had no prop- 
erty. Not one of all the household was exempt from tLe 
auction block. No mother could call her child, her own. 
No father rejoiced in the manly development of his son. Now 
there breathes not aslave in all America’s wide domain. 
The sun has risen and set more than ten years upon a land 
of freedom. It seems toshine witha brighter brilliancy. 
Thia isthe most glorious indications of our progression. 
Now a black man’s hand is welcomed at the ballot bor. Here 
the black, red and white have equal rights. And they tell 
us that within a few years the hand of woman will bé wel 
comed at the same place. 


FIFTH SPEAKER, 


The great word has been spoken, 
And it rang through all the land, 
Now the bondman’s chain is broken, 
And the master’s iron band 

No more shall press the weary soul, 
Ne more the tyrant’s rod control, 
From eastern to the western sea - 
Resounds the chorus of the free. 


Dark grew the night, the piteous cry, 
To every evening breeze was given, 
From millions came the heartfelt sigh 
And reached the inner courts of heaven ; 
Till mid the battle’s blinding smoke 
The piercing cry of freedom broke, 

The iron melted at the voice 

And freedom’s listening sons rejoice. 


’Tis spoken,—through the teeming years 
Came the great voice of home and right 
And through the mists of joy and tears, 
The bondman hails the morning light, 
And marching up the steeps of time : 
Like ocean with a surge sublime, 

The tramp of freemen now is heard 

In time to the inspiring word. 


On every mountain top there floats, 
In proud array the freeman’s banner, 
And every teeming valley shouts 
The glory of its proud hosanna. 
By every home fair freedom shines, 
And not a soul in thralldom pines, 
Columbia’s flag no more shall wave 
Above the cottage ofa slave. 

SIXTH SPEAKER. 


That sounds well enough. It is true and all well I sup- 
pose. Every American likes the words liberty and freedom. 
They have a sound of music,aring of melody. But then 
there is much suffering and slavery in your land after all. 


’ There is the slavery of Intemperance from which no flag 
__ has been able to protect us. 


All over the land are spread 


these plague spots. What suffering has not woman endur- 
ed? Is there slavery any more fearful and degrading? So, 
while you talk so eloquently and loud about freedom in 
this land, please remember that there is a kind of slavery, 
found in every state and hamlet, which all your boasted re- 
form does not reach. But let the women have a chance to 
vote; let the women speak through the ballot box, and 
then this state of things would be improved. They would 
vote on the side of real freedom. The shadow would then 
be lifted from the dark and desolute home, and many 
thousand now in the most abject bondsge, would breathe 
the air of freedom. 


SEVENTH SPEAKER. 


Our sires were rocked in Faneuil Hall, 
The famous cradle of the free, 

And shall we hear our brother’s call 

For help, and never heed the plea? 

We heap the granite in the skies, 

Over the graves on Bunker’s hill ; 

Bat if the heroes there could rise 

While Rum is king, Would they be still? 


They would again renew the vows 

To wipe away a nation’s stain ; 

And Warren's thrilling voice would rouse 
The iron will of mighty men. 

They would re-light their beacon fires 

On old Wachussett’s naked brow, 

And clang the bell in all the spires 

And sow their votes like storms of snow. 


Decendents of the guod old stock, 
. By all the free blood in your veins, 
By all the prayers at Plymouth Rock, 
Strike off the drunkard’s galling chains, 
By all the blood your father’s shed, 
By all the battles they have won, 
Stand up for temperance as they did 
For liberty at Lexington. 


Strike out the statues which disgrace 
Our land before a wondering world ! 
Enact « law to lift a race! 

Let vice into its gulf be hurled ! 

Strike for the glory of our land! 

Strike for the victims bound in chains! 
Strike when the heart{beats to the hand! 
Strike for the cause the fee disdains ! 


Go bravely to the ballot box 

And cast a freeman’s honest vote. 

Be never like the stupid ox 

Led by the halter at the throat, 
Trust not the men that did betray 
Our cause, for office, power and gold ; 
The promises they make to-day, 
They break to-morrow as of old. 


Men who make politics a trade 
Will stoop to day to tie your shoes; 
To-morrow your cause will be betrayed, 
And crucified by bitter foes. 
They’ll sell it ere the morning dawns 
And nail it to the cursed tree, 
Role it with scorn—crown it with thorns 
And make of it a mockery. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Recitation. 








(Teachers, please read carefully and understandingly :} 

The results of a practical education are illustrated not by 
the golden cups filled to the brim, but by the swelling buds 
developed into biossoms and ripe fruit, through the genial 
influence of light, heat and moisture. 

Education is not therefore the storing of knowledge, but 
the development of power, through exercise. And study 
and recitation are the chief agencies to be employed in this 
process of training. 

The relative importance of recitation, as a disciplinary 
agency, is seen in its practical bearing in every department 
of life. 

The child learns to walk by walking, and to talk by talk- 
ing, and these acts are the expression of his strength, which 
is increased by repeated exercise, until it becomes a practi- 
|cal power. The mechanic learns to use his tools only by 
| using them. He could never acquire the ability to build a 
| house, construct an engine,or make a watch, by reading 
books or hearing lectures upon the subject. He must recite, 
again and again, what he has learned from his master be- 
fore he can become an efficient and skilltul workman. The 
musician gains his wonderful ability to use the voice and 
the instrument by years of patient recitation. The orator 
whose eloquence movesthe Senate, and attracts the atten- 
tion of an admiring nation, has gained his power by the 





versation and elegant composition is acquired only by con— 
versing and composing. Indeed, the whole process of phys 
ical, intellectual and moral culture depends upon the same 
principle. 

It is the exercise of the muscle or faculty to be developed 
—“ the repetition of something learned,” as the means of 
acquiring ability and skill in the use of that muscle or 
faculty. 

Thus the gymnast, by constant and systematic drill, not 
only develops a symmetry and beauty of form, but agility 
and precision of movement that is wonderful. And the art 
of systematic thinking is acquired by thinking. Indeed, 
every faculty of mind as well as of body is developed, and 
all practical ability gained by “ exercis».” 

And it is the “ practice,” and not the theory or knowledge 
of virtue, that moulds and matures the good man’s char- 


acter. 

Recitation in the School-room has some incidental advan, 
tages of its own. Thus, properly conducted, it induces study. 
If no recitations were required in the school, or if it was un- 
| derstood beforehand that the Teacher would occupy the 
| hour in lecturing or asking questions, comparatively few 
| lessons would be learned. 

Recitation also serves to give distinctness and vividness 
to acquired knowledge ; to fix it in the memory, and to ren- 
‘der it available for future use. As every practical Teacher 

knows, no lesson is completely learned until it has been re- 
‘cited; By this means, what was crude and half formed is 
' made sound and ripe; what was seen inthe distance is 
| brought near, and what was doubtful is made certain. And 
‘thus the intellect is furnished and strengthened for the ser- 
vice of practical life. 

Again, recitation has an important relation to instruction. 
| The former, like study, is exclusively the work of the scho- 
| lar ; the latter belongs to the teacher. Study isthe art of 
| acquiring ; the exercise of the mind in search of knowledge. 
| Recitation is the act or art of expression. And it ie the prov- 
ince of instruction not only to impart information, but to 
awaken enthusiasm, inspire thought, and induce and direct 
study. 
| But school instruction fails of its object if it does not aid 
the pupil in self application ; and recitation is of little avail, 
as I have intimated, unless it serves to render acquired. 
knowledge more definite and available, and to cultivate the 
habit of correct expression. And the Teacher should never 
| forget that discipline is the primary object of study, instrac- 
| tion and recitation. 
| Methods of conducting recitation next claim our attention. 

And first, the teacher has to deal with children, and he 
may safely go to childlood’s home for introduction upon this 
subject. In this schoel of nature, the child, unrestrained by 
school laws, and without a master, is constantly learning 
and reciting in the most effectual manner. His lessons are 
the objects,—the toys, the animals and the things by which 
| he is surrounded. These engross his attention and awaken 
hisinterest. His mind is alive to everything his eyes be- 
hold, and he recites with earnestness the thoughts and im- 
pressions which his own investigations reveal. 

Next to the living, tangible object, the picture attracts 
his attention. He hails with joy the monthly visits of the 
Nursery and St. Nicholas to his home, and takes possession 
of every picture book that comes in his way. 

But the child never deals with abstractions, nor troubles: 








| 
| 





| around him. are composei, He cares nothing for the ety- 
mologies of the names or the sounds which combine to give 
it expression. He knows the object by sight, and speaks the 
name without hesitation. Its uses and utility are soon mat- 
ters of inquiry, and all his acquired knowledge is reheareed 
with enthusiasm to his mother, sister, brother or playmate, 
and if these fail to give him attention, he seeks the audi- 
ence of the inanimate, personified things around him, and to 
them rehearses his childish story. 

Thus the unlettered child in the nursery and playhouse 
teaches us how many blunders have been made and how 
much harm has been done, by false methods of conducting 
primary recitations at school. If the child's interest and 
enthusiasm are to be preeerved ; if his school is to be made 
a source of pleasure, and not of pain ; if his education is to 
be prosecuted in the natural and most effective way, his 
school must be modeled after the home. He must still en- 
joy much freedom ; must bot be covfined to the school-room 
during longand dreary hours, with nothing to do. 

The child’s recitations in school should embrace original 
accounts ot his out-of-door sports and adventures, and when 
not otherwise occupied, he should be allowed to recite by 
drawing and writing upon the slate or blackboard. If at 
school at all, in childhood’s days, he should be treated as a. 
child, and allowed to study and recite asa child. 

And even when introduced to books, the child’s recitation, 
should be conducted with the nursery and playhouse fall in 
view,—the thing before the sign—words before the alpha 





practice of oratory. And the art ef easy and graceful com- 


| himeelf about the unmeaning elements of which the objects . 
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bet—facts first, analysis afterwards; and the meaning al- 
ways understood. 

Therefore, the primary reading lesson should be a recital 
of words recognized at sight, and fully illustrated by objects 
and pictures. The child should thus read page after page, 
of such books as are adapted to his age, until he can read 
readily and accurately. And as far as practicable, he sheuld 
be taught to write or print these words upon paper or slate 
and to define their meaning. 

Another feature of a well conducted recitation for children 
is a rehearsal of the story or item of history which the class 
has just read. In myown experience with this method, I 
have found that spelling is taken up by the child as a mat- 
ter of curiosity and interest,and learned with much more 
accuracy and rapidity than in the old way. Punctuation 
and the use of capitals become a part of each recitation, and 
the pupil progresses understandingly, and with increasing 
interest from stage to stage in the process of his education. 
And by reciting the thoughts of others found in books, un- 
der proper instruction, he not only acquires the power of 
accurate expression, but also the power of thought. Hethus 
learns to think for himself, and to express his thoughts in 
his own language. And I repeat it, the ability to think ac- 
curately, compose readily, and speak gracefully, can be ac- 
quired oniy by recitation. 

In speaking more definitely of the usual methods of con- 
ducting recitation, it should not be forgotten that discipline 
is the end in view, and that recitation, as a means of secur- 
ing practical results, is as important as study. It must fol- 
low, therefore, that each pupil in every class must recite at 
every recitation if he is to receive the full benefit of the 
school. Iam aware that this conclusion is not universally 
accepted. LIrecently heard an experienced Educator assert 
that with a skillful teacher a class of seventy-five can be as 
thoroughly drilled as a class of ten. And I have observed 
that the practice of instructing large classes still prevaile, to 
some extent, in the public schoo), academy and college. I 
admit that, in some cases, the evil cannot be avoided ; but 
it is, nevertheless, an evil, and if adopted as a rule and ap- 
proved, it must be regarded as professiona! quackery. Iear- 
nestly insist that any arrangement of classes which renders 
a daily, personal drill impossible, isa fruitful source of in- 
dolence and superficial scholarship, and that it results in an 
irreparable loss to the scholar. 

Nor can the Socratic method of conducting recitation be 
commended as the most desirable. 

The teachers’s questioning is not the scholar’s reciting, 
norcan answering questions alone serve the purpose to be 
gained. Questioning, therefore, should never take the place 
of recitation. It may be useful as a means of directing the 
scholar to special thoughts, or topica, which have been omit- 
ted in the recitation ; and in examinations and reviews, to 
ascertain his standing. But when questioning is practised 
in connection with recitation, it should be done with great 
care. No leading questions are allowable either in the court 
or in the school room. Questions that suggest or imply the 
answer, furnish a strong motive to indolence, and result only 
in evil. And whether question or topic, it should be put to 
the class before calling up the individual who is to answer 
or recite. This method serves to fix and hold the attention 
of all. anf to give each the fvll benefit of the class drill. 

And while special regard should be had by the teacher 
to the matter, form and mode of the answer, it should be 
confined to the question ; should be accurate and logical and 
should be given in correct and appropriate language, 

Here rigid criticism is requisite, to correct that vague and 
loose method of study and expression, which often results 
in mental confusion and anarchy. 

Written recitations have greatly the advantage over ver- 
bal, as they bring the scholar at once under criticism in 
several departments of primary instruction—such as pen- 
manship, orthography, use of capitals, punctuation and style 
of composition, 

Again, | would protest against lecturing as a substitute 
for recitation, The teacher's talking is not the scholar’s re- 
citing. The school room is not the place to test the loquac- 
ity ofthe teacher, but rather the fidelity of the scholar. It 
should be sacred to class-drill, 

Lecturing, however, like reading and traveling, is a legit- 
imate method of imparting instruction, and whenever it is 
practiced before the school, the opportunity should be im- 
proved to cultivate in the scholar the habit of listening.— 
I apprehend that this important habit is too much neglect 
ed in our schools, as seen in the inattention and heedless- 
ness of the public assembly. They hear, but do not under- 
stand, and often retire from the church or lecture room with 
little or no knowledge of the subject discussed. 

To obviate this difficulty, let the teacher, whenever he 
gives a public lecture before the school, require the class to 
listen, and afterwards to recite the subject matter of the dis- 
course. In this way they will soon gain power to follow a 
speaker with interest and profit ; will no longer be listless 

hearers. 





Bat if we would secure to our pupils allthe benefits re- 
sulting from well conducted recitations, we should employ 
questioning and lecturing only incidentally,and should adopt 
and practice the independent topical recitation. That must 
be the true method which throws the pupil upon his ‘own 
resources, compels him to study, and enables him to acquire 
the power of accurate expression. Any method of instruc- 
ion which weakens the motive, or removes the necessity of 
laborious thinking and self-relying recitation, is false in 
theory and ruinous in practice. 

Hence the “ drawing out’’ and “ pouring in” systems can- 
not be tolerated, except for the purposes I have mentioned. | 
If thinking and reciting are the only means of gaining men- 
tal power, asI have maintained, to deprive the scholar of 
daily recitations is to “ rob him of his inalienable right.” It 
is not enough that the lesson has been learned—it must be 
recited, under criticism, to become available. And as the 
recitation is wholly the work of the scholar, he should re- 
cite topically as far as possible.) 

Captions, definitions, tables and fixed rules should be re- 
cited in the words of the author ; but the ordinary lesson in 
every department of study, should be recited in the scholar’s 
own language. The memory should be the deposition of 
thoughts, and not of mere words and symbols. And as one | 
object of recitation is to acquire an accurate and tree use of 
language, it is the special duty of the teacher, in conducting 
recitations, to insist upon accuracy and felicity of expression | 
and to require repetition until the oral sentence has been | 
properly constructed and expressed, 

And that the scholar may acquire the habit of thinking | 
and speaking while on his feet, and gain confidence and self | 
control, he should be required to stand while reciting ; he | 
should neither know nor have the ability to calculate what | | 
part of the lesson will be assigned to him, but should be left | 
to feel the necessity of mastering the whole subject thor- | 


ou ghly. be 9” 
Some thoughts cannot be expressed in words. They rhust | 80 hard ? 


be drawn out in figures, diagrams and maps. Whole chap- | The simplicity and sweetness of this reply drew smiles of 
ters of history may be written in a finely executed picture, | | approbation from the whole school, and the master awarded 
and sometimes even words are better expressed in silence | the prize and all the forfeitures to this little girl. 

than by sounds. All these are methods of recitation, and | eet gata 

each has its own place and utility. 

Again, in conducting recitations, the skillful teacher will 
deal with his pupils according to their different capacity, 
attainments and dispositions. Each class and each individ- 
ual require special treatment. Each mind must be tasked 
to be educated, and this is as necessary for the easy as for 
the dull scholar. The practical power to be gained by each 


does not depend somuch upon talent as upon discipline.— pushed the doors wide open; the painter boasted of his 
Hence, of the easy scholar much more should be required | power to give life to inanimate canvas; and Jupiter breath- 
of him, much less should be done by the teacher if both are ed aloud in derision; the sculptor boasted of making gods 
to be equally benefited. Jf he acquires readily and recites | | that contended with the immortals for human homage, and 
fluently, assign him other lessons, according to his capacity, | | Jupiter frowned ; the orator boasted of his power to sway 
and require ot him # more pertect recitation. Even the most | ‘the nation with his voice, and Jupiter marshalled the obed- 
brilliant talents are developed only by cultare. ‘ient hosts of heaven with a word; the poet spoke of his 

If the scholar Jacks interest and application, he should be | power to move even the gods by praise, Jupiter blushed; 
stimulated and pregsed ; if he lacks confidence, he should be the musician claimed to practice the only human science 


encouraged ; if he atambles and falle, he should be aided to 415+ had been transplanted to heaven, Jupiter hesitated ; 
rise again ; if he is idle and self sufficient, he should be put | when seeing a venerable man looking with intenee interest 
under severe pressure in the class room, and held in the | upon the group of competitors, but presenting no claims. 
recitation until his ignorance is exposed, and he is made to What art thou ?” said the benignant monarch. 
feel the necessity or personal application. Recitation is “Only a spectator,” replied the grey-headed sage ; 
the test of all these peculiarities, and if adapted to the dif- | tose were my pupils.” 
ferent capacities and circumstances of the individual scholar.' « Crown him, crown him,” said Jupitor; “crown the 
it will prove the means of securing the desired object. faithful teacher with immortality, and make room “or him 

In this process of class drill, the teacher should ever bear ||; my right hand !” 
in mind that he has to cultivate in each scholar the habit of | ~~ 
self reliance and independent thought and action; andto | THE following story is told by the New Bedford (Mass). 
this end he must adopt the golden rule in education, never | Mercury : “ Not many years ago, a physician, who lives not 
to render assistance unless needed to save the scholar from | & thousand miles off was summoned in haste to attend s 
discouragement ; and never to remove a difficulty which the | patient at Naushon. On arriving at the island, and inquir- 
scholar has the power to overcome. | ing tor a conveyance to the house he wished to visit, he was 

Still one more suggestion ; the recitation, to be profitable | directed to a farm house near by. Here the doctor found # 
must be made attractive and interesting. Here is the grand | man, whom he requested to harness a horse, at the same 
test of the teacher's ability. The secret of his success is | time, in the interest of his patient, desiring him to be lively. 
found in his power to inspire his pupils with earnestness | |The man pleasantly and promptly complied, harnessed the 
and enthusiasm. To make up mind, is his first and most | team, and was speedily driving over the road at a good 
important duty. If he has this ability, he is at once master rate. The doctor en route discussed farming, and was 
of the situation, and his success is assured. struck with the geueral information and conversational pow- 

But this special power (if you will allow thediversicn) is ers of his driver. On arriving at the house a half-dollar 
inborn Idoubt if it was ever acquired. AsI have else- was tendered to the mar, but it was politely declined. 
where expressed the thought, the teacher who has this ‘ What is the name of your intelligent farmer?’ said the 
magnetic power is alive and in earnest ; his heart throbs doctor, after he had finished his professional visit. 
with tenderness and emotion ; his blood flows freely through | “‘ What, the gentleman that brought you to the house * 
his veins and imparts freshness and vigor to his whole be- That was President Eliot, of Cambridge.’ ” 
ing. Enthusiasm speaks out in bis voice, glows in his coun- | 
tenance, flashes from hiseye, streams from his fingers and | 
—s iteelf like leaven through the whole school. Johnson and his friend were speaking. 

n closing, I desire to congratulate my fellow teachers'  ,, : . 
“ ’ “ p I would give all I have in the world,” was the reply. 

upon the honor which crowns our profession. “To teach,’ | ‘Siodun atesmenl th Riedie Gd trienitalens tne ntiees 
said Channing, “ whether by word or action, is the greatest | P : eure Sor Knowledge ts the ae 


: Fa ; : al feeling of mankind; and every haman being, whore 
function on earth.” This assertion applies to Socrates as mind is not debauched, will be willing to give all fre has to 


well as to Arnold orto Horace Mann. But we occupy a more | get knowledge.” 


We are not only permitted to teach in the American repub- 
lic, but to live and act amid the stirring scenes which dis- 
tinguish the opening of the second centnry of our nation’s 
independence. Let us realize the dignity of our position and 
the weight of our responsibility —H. Oncurt in N. E. Jour. 
of Ed. 





el 

A CELEBRATED tutor in Paris was in the habit of relating 
to his pupils, as they stood in a half circle before him, anec- 
| dotes of illustrious men, and obtaining their opinions re- 
| specting them, rewarding those who answered well. On 
one of these occasions he mentioned to them an anecdote of 
| Marhall Turenne. 

“On a fine summer’s day,” said he, “ while the Marshall 
was leaning out of his window, the skirts of his coat hang- 
ing off from the lower part of his body, his valet entered 
the room, and, approaching his master with a soft step, 
gave him a violent blow with hisband. The pain occasion- 
ed by it brought the Marshal instantly round, when he be- 
held his valet on his knees imploring torgiveness, saying he 
thought it was George, his fellow-servant.” 

The question was then put to each of the scholars, “What 
would you have done to the servant had you been in the 
Marshal’s place?” 

A haughty French boy, who stood first, said : 

“ Done! I would have run him through with my sword.” 

This reply filled the whole school with surprise, and the 

master sentenced the boy to the forfeiture of his reward. 
| After putting the question to the other children, and receiv- 
ing different answers, he came, at length to a little English 
girl, about eight years of age. 

“ Well, my dear, what would you have done on this occa- 
| sion, supposing you had been Marshal Turenne?” 

She replied with all the sedateness of her nation, “! 

should have said, suppose it had been George—why strike 








THE nobility of the teacher’s work is beautifully illustra- 
ed by the following fable : 

When Jupiter offered the prize of immortality to him 
who was the most useful to mankind, the court of Olympus 
was crowded with competitors. The warrior boasted of 
his patriotism, but Jupiter thundered ; the rich man boast- 
ed of his munificence, and Jupiter showed him the widow's 
mite ; the pontiff held up the keys of heaven, and Jupiter 





“all 
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Dr. SAMUEL~JOHNSON once, asked a boy: what he would 
give to know a certain portion of ancient history, of which 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
FRROBERT S. DAVIS 4 Co., 








36 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. PUBLISH 


Cillett’s Craded Test Speller. 
Anew book. Introduction price, per dozen $2.00. 


Parker’s Exercises In Composition. 
Revised by J. H. Hamilton, M. D., Instructor ia the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 


Creenleaf’s New Mathematics. 
A standard series of ever increasing popularity 


Call on, or address 
ORLANDO LEACH. 
144 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


CLAXTon, REMSEN, & HAFFEL 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Pura., Pa. 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Outlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
cee | Puisoe, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary. , 238 pages, oblong 4to., cloth, $2.00, 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
Divided. 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, 
Containing a Chronological Series of One Hundred 
Colored Maps, iliustrating successive periods, from 
~ Dawn of History to the Present Day, 1 vol., ob- 
mg quarto, cloth, $3.50. 
Histotiont Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
at a glance the Rise, Developement, and 
Fall of all the important Nations, from the earliest 
times "ntil the present day. This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms, 
&@™~ For terms and other eeteepetion, address the 
ers. 


[V'SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


PUBLISH 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematics. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 

Swinton’s Histories. 

Swinton’s Geographies. 

Swinton’s Word Book Series. 

Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 





1 vol, 





NEW YORK. 


&c., &e. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 & 55 John St., New York. PusiisHEers or 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Dunten & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 
ew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
ee Drawing Books, 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
‘8 Mannal or guide to above. 
Guide 4y Cards, 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
@ries yet publish 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.l. Words. No, 2. Wordsand Definitions. No. 3. 
ords, Definitions, Sentences, 
The Chea tand Best. Retail Price, 10. cts,, In- 
ice, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
‘ished on application. Cor 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 Joho Street, N 


CENTRAL PUBLISHINC CO.’S 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L, Horze. Revised Edition, 176 pages. Price 
© cents. . 











First Lessons in Physiology. 

By ©. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
ntain a certain quanti:y of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down ‘ or * omitting,” and are the only elemen- 








fary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
Stades of our common schoolg. 
Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 
Address the 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHaRLes DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway., New York. 


-_— 


-! TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept ia New York. 

A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
iad general Libraries. Also Sunday School books 
from all publishers—all on the most favorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqscription. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 








w. SHOEMAKER & CO., 


The Elocutiontst’s Aaneel, 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
readings, secheiie dialogues and tableaux, 35 vts., 
cloth 75 cts. 

Best Things from Best Authors, 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- 
nual, (nearly 600 pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and Gold $2.00. 

Oratory, 

An oration by Rev. Henny Warp BreecueEn, delivered 
— the National School of Elocution and. Oratory ; 

r binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 
lications sent post paid on receipt ot price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO.,, Pus.isHrrs, 

1418 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 





Cp rvaiis & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, New York, 

t’s Manual of United States History. 
“= the Constitution and Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Questions and Maps. By Prof. David B. 
Scott, College of the City of New York. 16 mo, 

Re ee Seer ee $.55 

This Manual, admirably adapted for primary 
classes, is now used as a text-book by the Board of 
Education, 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(SoLe Successors To Licnute & Brapsvry.) 


Manufacturers of First Class Pianofortes. Estab- 
lished 1840. Special rates to Teachers on easy Month- 
ly Payments, Warerooms No, 12 East 14th Street, bet. 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s Celebrated American Organs, 


EACHER’S SUMMER RESORT, AND SCHOOL 

of specialties. July 12th, te “august Silat, 1877. 
Dansville Seminary, the leading school of Hygiene, is 
situated at the head of the well-knowu Genesee valley. 
Numerous glens, cascades, lake!ets and brooks sur- 
round the village, making Dansville a very popular 
summer resort for those who would rest and free 
themselves from the excitement of the fashionable 
watering place. Five teachers, four of European 
education, have been engaged, to conduct summer 
classes in the following special studies: Physiology, 
Hygiene and Metaphysics, by a graduate of London 
University, French and German, by native teachers. 
Piano, Organ and Instruments of the orchestra, by 
musicians educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Rethoric, Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, by ac- 
com: lished teachers. The above work is planned for 
teac ers and advanced students who desired to perfect 











Rare Chance For Teachers. 


Wokk DAYS or'cop 


The Grand History of the World Ly am.” —. a 
less origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
fit baode for man. The hg wonders 4, realities’ ot 
as shown by Scien So plain, clear and easily under- 
that all read it with delight. 8 st dati 
Send my Circular, Terms and Sample Illustrations. 
Address, J. C. McOURDY 00., Philadelphia. 


OPY YOUR LETTERS 
Excelsior Copyin Book. 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 
or BRUSH, used at home, library or office. For Ladies 
wiehing to ‘retain copies of tetters, every business man 
clergymen, correspondents, travelers it is invaluable— 
sells at sight. Send $3. -O0 and we will send a 300 page 
Book, letter size, BY MAIL paid to any address. We 
refer ta aby Commercial Agency. Send stamp for 
Agents’ Circular. EXCELSIOR MNFG. CO., 
110 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 5000 
AGENTS wanted. 


We will during 
A GREAT OFFER! é I chose Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class soos including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear, “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $85. 13 12 weape Desens, not used a year. 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Lilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,eic, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime n’is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect, e chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 

Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,--[N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 

We can sp*akof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.--[Christian Intelligencer, 
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Lady's “Armure” 
Overskirt. 


e latest—most popular atyte, 
We will mail this Pattern and 

h Model free, for 10 cts.(or 
cote to pay mail expenses. 









We will fiedel Potera vith 

gh ab eet, +f lonalse, free, for 
Ten ef (or 3 stamps 

“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay | 


Smith's lnstrne Iastractin, Book & Catalogue. 


, ite matrgsie sions of ihe New 


Heme 
Oat. Pee ittin * ete, 


TS, tb ag ™ 
| 2 Bi oa A PA at aot). 


ar STHLES T . 
* A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, @ 
P. 0. Box 6055, 16 East 14th St., N.Y. City 








Top Pack is the la: 
7 ate ling out. sEAD ANE ee: 
‘Ss Sheets a rere nve: 
Pencil, Penhold net of Ele: 


gant Gold Stone i a. aan, Gents 

F—- 4, Pin, Amethyat Stone Ringinlaid with 
Amethyst Stone Scarf rm. s Gold- me noe ee Ring, 

Set Sor heveved Bs Drops, Ladies Flowered and t Pin, 


ir Drops, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gera late pee Bution, Gente 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set Set of Three old plated &'nds. 


entire Lot sent post-paid for 50 
crnts. EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
MENTS TO AGENTS. BRIDE, 
Clinton Piace, New York. 


Agents wanted. Outfit and 





| $1 2 Some ieee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








lives in special branches, 24 Lectures on Hy- 
giene, Metaphysics, Literature and miscellaneous - 
jects will be — by distinguished speakers. 
Andrew Hardie will continue his popular Bible talks, | \ 
on Sunday afternoons, during the summer months. 
We also offer instruction to students of all grades, who 
would do light work, and enjoy iarge 
creation, Our Diet is Hygienic ; ; vonsisting staat: | 
lly of Fruits, Vegetables, Graham, Oat-meal and | 
ilk. Meat, Butter, White bread and Tea can be had 
if desired, Rooms well furnished and airy, eee | 
ent bathrooms, parlors and readirg-room free. Boa | 
Tuition, Lectures, Furnished Rooms, Washi'g, — 
(all expenses except music) $7.50 per week, Teache 
received for one or more weeks or for the term. 
Fall Term of Dansville —,. opens Sept. 13, ast 
For Circulars, address, 8. H. Goodyear, A. M., n- 


cipal, Dansville (Hy, gienic) Seminary. 








HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses and Children | 


Obtained HIGHEST REWARD at the CENTENNIAL, | 


Union Under Fien- 
nels, 
Emancipation 
Waists. 
Emancipation Suits 
Chemisettes. 
Dress Reform corset 
Waists. 
Stocking Support- 





ers. 
Skirt Suspenders. 


As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are vari- 
ed, cut with low neck and 
short sleeves if desired. 


Please state © where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 





: For Iilustrate1 Catalogue 
and Price List addres 


MRS. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street, N, Y¥ a 


Devoe’s Brilliant Qil,' 
Safe and Reliable. | 








The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type, Rules and Borders; 


** EAGLE,” “ CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 











$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking ** BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas C hase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal cards), 

H. Hoover & Co,, 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 


SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


¥IVE CENTS TO £5000 RECEIVED 


Es LEC CTRICITY 
As sup- 
plied by Pacli’s 











Belts, 
cures Rbeumatism, 
bility, Prostration 
and all’ Chronic and 
2 Nervous Diseares. 
Circulars free. 


P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 
1010 25 a day sure made by Agents sel 


our ees Crayons, Picture an 











8. samples worth 
os sentpostpaid for 75 cts. ‘Tiiustrated Catalogue free 
H. BUFFORD’s SONS, BOSTON. [Kstab’d 1830" 


‘SUMMER 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BVULH-U 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, | am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
-|labels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
‘printed i in Carmine ink, and pre~ 
| pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
‘ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 


MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 
London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited, 
Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Luatire expense 8500 gold, including return ocean 
ioket, good for one year, 
Adress 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 











A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


KING COOK STOVES. 


THE BEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND MOST 
DURABLE IN THE MARKET. 


Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or amell, at a cost 


of one cent per hour. Bakes, Roasts, Fries, Broils, and 
does every manner of cooking in the most superior 
manner ; heate 4 flatirons in 20 minutes. Guaran- 
teed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circular sent to 
any address, Discount to Clergymenan the trade. 
F. H. THORPE, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 Chamber 8.reet, New York. 


|| John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Lea Healing Apparatas, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Tron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


(222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224, 


EsTIMATEes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REF EF E RE N Cc 7 s. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich 8t. 
odel “ cor. Lexington Ave. & 69th St, 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No. 68, 128th St. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, Sist St., and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, Ist St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St., 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No, 12, Madison St. 
Primary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue, 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for wy detection of Forgeries and 


the prope disguised hand writ: he also 
makes apectalty Round Hand baa ung, both 
plain and ornamen' Particular a 

papers, Wills, ecsbathews ‘Testhnonio 
and Memorials. 


4° Cuamexns St. Koom , New Yor«. 
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curbe.l pupils. They are grand material. They only | There are but two ways open: he must be expelled, 
New York School Journal, need to be “ made to mind,” and they will turn out | or he must be forced to obey by the use of the rod. 
AND well. The future success of such pupils turns wholly | This may be ‘ barbarous,’ but he must not be allowed 
on this point. to grow up with the barbarous habit of disobedience. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. —— Of course it must be the only and last resort. The 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. Teachers’ Summer Resort. teacher who punishes when he need not, or who pun- 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
e@ent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
Tink of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
‘ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
‘tie money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 

» et your risk and not ours. 

‘The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
wlted States, The American News Company of New York, general agents. 

We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
“wl pay a liberal commission. 








NEW YORK, MAY 26, 1877. 
The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
«ions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
ave practical skill communicate it to others. 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
«@f one not a subscriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
ser or other person who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take it also. 

Mr. C. W. BaRDEEN, the capable publisher of the 
School Bulletin, has associated with him Robert H. 
Andrews and N. W. Andrews, and the new firm, under 
the name of Davis Bardeen & Co., will publish and 
‘sell books, as well as the lively monthly aforesaid. We 
wish heartiest success to this new enterprise. 
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THE best teacher rarely uses the rod. He has a 
thousand ways, even with bad boys, by which he 
manages to evade its use. That teacher who finds it 
necessary to use it often, is deficient in governing 
power, or in a due regard for the rights and happiness 
of his pupils. Still, he may be so placed that it is 
absolutely necessary, and of this he is the best judge. 
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Tue Wisconsin Journal of Education has a full ac- 
“count of the effort to have the Legislature of the 
‘State provide the text books for the schools. As we 
«expected, the plan was to make money, not to save it. 
“The proceedings are not pleasant to contemplate, 
especially when done hy professed “ friends of educa- 
tion.” Education must look after its “ friends” rather 
sharply. 

‘THE people of Montclair, N. J., have shown the 
“old-fashioned spirit of our forefathers in behalf of edu- 
«ation. They need there annually about $10,000 ; 
the taxes were in arrears, and the trustees (noble men) 
raised the amounts needed for the monthly salaries by 
their personal credit. The citizens, this week, held a 

meeting and authorized the raising of $14,000 ; "also 
to increase the buildings of the primary schools, if ne- 
cessary. There is pluck for you. No cutting downof 
salaries in Montclair. 








In the city of New York no teacher is allowed at 
present to use the rod. Undoubtedly this has had a 
good effect, and yet as to other general rules excep 
tions should be allowed. With permisston to use the 
rod, some principals would never do it—the pupils 
they have can be reached by other means. In some 
schools, there are bright, headstrong, saucy and un- 





Among the many interesting things going off this 
Summer, the “ Teachers’ Summer Resort” will be at- 
tractive. It is to be located at Dansville, N. Y., 
which is a center of beautiful natural attractions.— 
Classes will be formed and study be made a profitable 
part of the enterprise. We can speak with pleasure 
of the plan. Write, at all events, to Prof. Goodyear, 
and learn what he intends to do. Health is waiting 
for hundreds of our New York, Brooklyn and Jersey 
City subscribers at Dansville, N. Y. 
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WE have given a pretty good idea of the valuable 
work undertaken by Prof. Theodore B. Comstock of 
Cornell University in the interests of science by start- 
ing an “Aquatic School of Natural History.” This is 
to be conducted on the Upper Lakes, and promises 
well. Noone could be better adapted than Prof. 
Comstock for such an undertaking ; he is an earnest 
devotee of science, and full of enthusiasm in his efforts 
to convey his knowledge to others. 

‘The steamer will leave Cleveland July 7th, pass 
Sault St. Mary, visit the Pictured Rocks, the Mar- 
quette Iron Mines, copper region, etc., etc. The 
party will have three divisions—geological, zoological 
and botanical. 
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It would be very easy for us to add many more to 
the testimonials, that come in the letters we receive, 
asserting the excellence and usefulness of THE ScHOOL 
JournaL. We rejoice to read these friendly lines, for 
we believe in the JouRNAL. We want and ask the 
cordial help of each and every subscriber in an en- 
terprise that will confer usefulness upon all who are 
engaged in it—the e®ension of the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. 

10,000. 

Yes, that is just it. We want to add during 1877, 
10,000 Subscribers to our list. And it can be done, 
and we believe it will be done if all or a good portion 
of our present subscribers will help in the matter. A 
good many have signified their willingness already. 

Let each one give us the name of a good agent, a 
live man or woman, and we will give them paying 
terms. That is what we mean, PAYING TERMS. Do not 
lay this down and do nothing about it. 

Again, will those who receive bills please write us 
what they will do. Here is one just come to hand : 
“ The bill from May, 1876, to May, 1877, is at hand. 
I will send the money about June 1, when I am paid. 
I am much pleased with the paper.” 

Let each one write something. 
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How shall a teacher obtain obedience from the de- 
praved and vicious that enter h's school ? There are 
those who object decidedly to the application of the 
rod to such pupils. We listen with respect to their 
objections, and beg to say :—It is good for a pupil to 
be in the school room, He ought to be there. Every 
young person should be found there for several hours 
per day for several years of his life. The law says he 
must attend. Herce his conduct must be such as 
will render his presence tolerable if not agreeable. We 
are not now dealing with what may be termed good 
boys ; we simply propose the case of the bad ones.— 
Here are three facts :—They are bad, and they must 
attend school, and they must behave themselves. They 
may keep good order by presenting the inducements 
of a good record on the books, a high place in the 
class, the good opinion of the class or the teacher, the 
shame attending disobedience, etc. But suppose the 
teacher has a pupil who will not obey, what then ?— 


ishes with cruelty, should be set at some other work. 
The discussion of this question in the Board of Edu- 
cation should be laid at the base of facts, and not of 
rhetoric. It is easy to suggest other plans, but will 
they work@ 


—_—— 
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LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the New Yor« ScHoo. JOURNAL: 


I notice an article by Rufus inthe Journal of Mar. 13th, 
containing the sweeping assertion that “language lessons” 
amount to nothing. Says Brown, English grammar is the 
art of speaking. reading, and writing the English language 
correctly. But judging from the manner in which it is 
taught in many of our schools, it is merely the art of pars- 
ing words. Parsing alone will not lead toa correct use of 
language, any more than the study of rules will result in a 
practical knowledge of arithmetic. Theory and practice go 
together. For instance, tell a pupil that a declarative sen- 
tence closes with a period, and an interrogative sentence 
with an interrogation point, will he net remember it best 
by putting it into immediate prretice? Teach him that a 
verb must agree with its subject in number. is that 
enough ? Certainly not. Give him practice in this, until his 
sentences show that he understands this important principle 
of our language, and that he can make a practical applica- 
tion of what he has learned. 

And so on with every principle of the language. 

Let him make free use of the pen. 

Take such a sentence as the following, “The condition of 
the roads is horrible.” It may puzzle him to know what 
number the verb should be, or to ascertain its subject. 

When he once understands the construction of the sen- 
tence, Jet him be required to write such sentences until no 
mistakes are made. 

Punctuation should be taught the same way. 

I do not condemn parsing, but I want pupils to write, to 
write every lesson. There is no more important study in 
our schools, and, yet there is no other so badly taught. In 
Ohio, in our country and village schools, and in most city 
schools, pupils are taught to parse and to analysed. 

Yet, most of those who have studied grammar, seem to 
have but little knowledge of practical English. 

Before me is a letter written by a village teacher. 
covers four pages, and con‘ains sixty-three errors. 

A postal card received. There are fifteen lines and seven- 
teen errors- Both persons are teachers of average ability. 

During the last two years I have been using Harvey’s 
English Grammar, and Swintons Language Course in the 
same school and have a fair opportunity of noticing the dif- 
ference of results. 

My preference is for language leasons,no matter how 
easy. In language lessons I include letter writing, busi- 
ness papers, and—well, there is a long list to select from. 

Perhaps Rufus may teach this outside of Brown’s Gram- 
mar. If so, all right. 

If we cannot agree as to the best method, we will not 
** call names,” 

The subject is a most important one, and I hope that the 
Journal will continue to throw a ray of light here. 

SOMEFELLOW. 


It 
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Buffalo. 

Just now teachers and school men are much interested 
over a prospective change in the public school system. A 
Board of Education, composed of seven members, is talked 
of, of which the mayor shall be a member ez-officio. From 
time immemorial the Buffalo system of public schools has 
been unique, but very difficult. But the demand fora 
Board of Education seems imperative. Now the Supt. of 
Education, who has very high supréme power over the 
teachers, is elected by the people. In the proposed amend- 
ment, the Superintendent is appointed by the Board, and 
his power is somewhat modified. Change from “the old to 
new” is always attended with many “fond regrets.” But 
the “new” is found in due time, to fit the demands of the 
times. 

The text-book question is by no means settled. The 
people want new books. Those which have been in use 


eighteen years have grown exceedingly uninteresting. The 
controversy on this change of books is between Martin Tay- 
lor, representing A.S. Barnes & Co.,and the people who 





| are anxious to subserve the interest of the children. As yet 
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Mr. Taylor “holds the fort” which has become not a little 
weakened. By and by the attack is to be renewed, we learn, | 
and then the old Fort which has stood the peltings of pub- | 
lic opinion for many yeats may have to yield. 

An effort is being made to deduct 10 per cent. from the 
salary of teachers. Saturday, April 7, the teachers were in- 
vited to the Council Chamber, to “Show Cause” why the 
deduction should not take place. The highest salary paid 
in the Grammar Schools is $1450, and the lowest $400. The 
proposed rate of reduction ranges from 4 per cent, to 10 
percent. $16 to be taken from those receiving $400, and 
$1-5 from those receiving $1450. We hardly think the 
plan will meet with popular favor. 

The Spring and Summer term of the schools, commenced 
the second inst. They pursue the “even tenor of their 
way.” “Compulsory law” is talked of, but the boys who 
lurk in the by places, and hide round the corners, as yet, ex- 
hibit little fright. 

Supt. W. 8. Rice, Esq., has submitted an elaborate report 
to the Common Council. 

The principal of No. 4, has prepared a new “ Hand Book 
of Grammatical Analvsis’’ for the use of schools. It is 
complete and philosophical. We do not know who is to be 
the publisher. 

There 1s much talk of reducing the number of teachers 
in the schools ; trom 430 to less than 400. _All these ques- 
tions must be determined betore the Ist. of May proximo. 

The Supt, bas been authorized to contract with all teach- 
ers before July 15. 

The New York ScHoon JouRNAL is much prized by 
teachers who read it. 

Country Schools and Sugar making are about closing for 
the season. 

An average of forty pupils to the teacher, is now talked 
of by the Council. 
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Why Not ? 


Why cannot more teachers go beyond the walls of their 
classrooms? Why not more? “ Put the candle in a can- 
dlestick” that it may give light to others. We subjoin be- 
low some articles contributed by a valued subscriber to the 
local newspaper ; and add, that he is, just what he claims 
to be,an “overworked teacher.” The profession suffers 
more than can well be said from its “dead” members. Those 
who have learned nothing since they ;were licensed, who 
never subscribe for an educational paper, who know noth- 
ing of the great advances made in Education and who are 
contented to go through a dull routine day by day and call 
it teaching. Why not wake up ? ’ 

It is a pernicious habit to ask questions and allow mem- 
bers of your class to answer in confusion and “all together.” 
Clear and accurate answers can be only be obtained from 
members of the class individually. 

Do not drive your eager pupils to despair by assigaing 
to them hopelessly long lessons. A little well learned and 
recited, is worth volumes of “ skimming.” 

CULTIVATE an easy conversational tone of voice in the 
school room, Brawling is not consistent with the dignity 
of your profession. 

IpEAs come before words. Awaken ideas, arouse thought 
and give them oral and visile expression 1a words. 

From the report of the National Bureau of Education we 
learn that there isa lack of 100,000 teachers, in order to have 
1 for every 40 children of the whole school population of the 
United States. We often hear assertions as to the over- 
crowded condition of the teacher's profession ; but it must 
be apparent to all from the above report that the profession 
is not yet filled in this country. It ia no doubt true that 
in localities of our country there are many more applicants 
than there are schools ; but even in suzh localities there 
‘will be found many children of proper schocl age who do 
not attend school. 

The truth is that our schools, in many instances, are not 
what they ought to be—are nut attractive and efficient, and 
this results from the scarcity of energetic and progressive 
‘Teachers—teachers who love their profession and have an 
ambition to excel—teachers who keep a breast of the times ; 
who are “ learners” themselves. 

The schools of America are suffering to-day for the want 
of teachers who will devote their life and energies to the 
work—as does the merchant, the lawyer or the doctor.— 
Keeping school for so much per month is not being a teach- 
er,an educator. Let the teacher's profession be reinforced 
by 100,000 earnest and ambitious workers, who intend to 
remain in it for life, and there will not be so many thou- 
sands of children of school age growing up in ignorance and 
vice to become a prey upon society. 

o— 








A LECTURE “The Vocal Cords,” by Dr. G. Whitfield 
Ward, (of the London Throat Hospital), was delivered be- 





fore the pupils of the New York Conservatory of Music, 
last Saturday evening. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tot NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Philadelphia, J. H. 


Butler & Co. 
Part First. 


The handsome appearance of this series attracts immedi- | 


ate attention. The first volume is intended for pupils just 
beginning to learn the art of numbers. It presents at once 
the subjects of Notation and Numeration, and in the first 
lesson the writing of numbers up to thirty isshown. The 
author sets out to show how athing is done and not why, 
He believes that it has been too much the fashion to at- 
tempt the development of the reasoning powers in young 
children, and that Nature dictates a different course; that 


the main business is to cultivate the perceptive faculties. | 


This view is undoubtedly correct, and it ought to be more 

generally known. The book is well designed for Primary 

Classes, and furnishes an abundance of exercises both Oral 

and Written; the former the teacher reads to the pupil; 

the latter the pupil does on his slate. The book covers the 

four fundamental rules with a knowledge of the tables. 
PART SECOND. 

This volume extends over a review of the Four Rules and 
then takes up U.S. Money, Common Fractions, Bills and 
Accounts, Denominate Numbers, and Decimal Fractions. 
These subjects are discussed in a brief and clear manner, 80 
as to render the volume practical for the school-room, It 
is adapted for a large class of pupils, the lower grades of 
grammar schools, the intermediate schools, as well as the 
country schools. It presents the explanations so as tomake 
them easy to be understood and the difficulties are carefully 
graded. It need not be said here that, the chief difficuly in 
teaching arises from passing too abruptly from one difficul- 
ty toanother. The true method is to make the difference 
an insensible one between the difficulty of to-day and that 
of yesterday. From writing the unit 1to calculus is a 
series of steps, rising it is true yet ascendible by every 
mind. The skillful teacher presents but one at a time, so 
that the progress is made easy. 

Part THIRD. 


This is the largest of the three volumes, It presents Per- 
centage, Ratio, Proportion, Partnership, Involution, Evolu- 
tion and Mensaration. Esch of these subjects is briefly ex- 
plained with appropriate examples. 

The leading features of the series are these—great clear. 


ness and brevity of statement, a good selection and grading 


of examples, presentation of only those subjects that are of 
the greatest importance, and finally, practical information 
of value in respect tothe topics treated. The publishers 
are to be congratulated onthe very neat and tasteful ap- 
pearance of the series. It will add to their certain popular- 
ity. 


THE Scyoo1. Sone Book. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. | 
The author, Prof, Everest, is a gentleman actually en- | 


gaged in teaching ina Normal School, and is the proper 
one to prepare an instruction book adapted to the needs of 


that class of schools, of which there are pow large numbers. | 


The book is of peculiar but convenient shape, each page 
containing almost as much music as a sheet music page. Of 


176 pages, about 100 contain a mixture of music and in- 


structive matter. ‘The music consists mainly of beautiful 
duets and trios, by such authors as Pinsuti, Abt, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelsshon, Flotow, and other celebretiee, 
among them talented American composers. 


Wuar ts Art, by S. G. W. Benjamin, Boston; Lock wood 
Brooks & Co, 

This small volum’ presents a general idea of art in a very 
brief space. It is the substance of a lecture delivered before 
the Mass Normal Art School. The teacher must have some 
knowledge of art, for it is an expression in material form of 
our yearnings after the True, the Beautiful and the Good. 
These every scholar has and they ought to be developed. 


A MANDAL OF ENGLISH History, by Edward M. Lancas- 
ter, New York. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

This is a compact volume and deserves atttention because 
it attempts to show the relation of the events to each other. 
It brings out into clear view the means by which our civil 
liberty bas been attained, and will be a meritorious volume 
for the school rooms. 


PETTINGILI, NEWSPAPER DrrEcTorY for 1877. 
This is a manual issued by a well-known house and is 





To all who use tue Lantern in their classes we heartily 
| recommend this volume. The author knows the subject and 
| makes it clear by his illustrations. The volume will have a 

permanent value and we heartily thank the publishers for 
| issuing it as well as the author for writing it. 


PARKER'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH CoMPosITION. New 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, by J. H. Hamilton, 
| of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 240 pp. cloth, 
| $1.00. R. S. Davis & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This work is intended as a text-book for class instruction 

in English Composition. It is divided into Four Parts, be- 
| ginning with the sinplest principles of composing, and end- 
| ing with the general principles of Rhetoric. The lessons ap- 
| pear to be well graded, each subject being introduced where 
it naturally belongs; for instance Capitals are taught in 
| connection with words, and Punctuation, in connection with 
sentences. Many of our most successful teachers of Com- 
| position employ a manual in the school-room, and we think 
| @ trial of this book would prove that it is well adapted to 
the needs of the student. It may be obtained of the Agent, 
| Orlando Leach, 142 Grand Street, New York. 
| Moopy’s TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. Edited by Rev. J. 
|B. Dunn. Published by the National Temperance Society: 
| New York. ; 

We believe every true teacher isa temperance man, if 

| not he is in undeveloped stage and will become such as 

soon as his eyes are opened. No evil is greater The “ Great 
Oriental War” Will not slay more than Alcohol this very 
| year. If the tombstones could only be prcperly marked we 
| Should know more about intemperance. How many would 
| have “Poisoned by Alcohol” onthem. Hence we wel. 

come Mr. Moody as a genuine Reformer. And this book is 
| interesting as disclosing his views on the subject. 


THE PopuLaR ScIENCE MONTHLY, for June, contains a 
| list of valuakle papers. “ The Evolution of the Family” 
| by Herbert Spencer. ‘“Mesmeriem’”’ by Dr. Carpenter. 
“ Spinoza” by Earnest Renan, are the most prominent, The 
_ Supplement issued is entirely independent of the above, yet 
is nearly as valuable. They are both a credit to the pub- 
lishers and an honor to the editor. 
THE WESTERN, St. Louis, Mo. This is a peculiar maga- 
| zine. Its peculiarity is a good peculiarity. We likeit. It 
has food for-thought in it, It is not therefore very popular 
—it is too deep.! W. T. Hurris presents his idea of a State 
| very forcibly. 
Turrty-Seconpd Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Schools for Rhode Island. Thomas B. Stockwell presents 
an ably written document from which we can only abstract 
a few pertinent figures No. of pupils, 39,328. No. of teach- 
ers, 861; Average salary $473; Amount paid teachers 
| $407,568 ; Cost per capita. $10. 
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Educational Rules. 





GIVEN TO THE KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 
BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK. 


No, I. 
1. Punctuality and regularity are two of the main pillars 
| upon which the structure of education is built. Let the 
nurse see to it that the child has its regular meals at regu- 
| lar times; that its toys are put away when it goes to bed, 
| and it has its regular time for exercising, sleeping and even 
| for walking end playing, as far us practicable. 
2. Have regular hours for the child to take its sleep.— 
Some persons allow the child to go to sleep before it is un- 
dressed. 
| 8. Donot rock or walk it to sleep, if you do not wish to 
| doit for years to come. 
| 4. Donot dilly-dally with the baby when washing it to 
| stop its crying, but do it as gently and expeditiously as 
possible, without stopping until it is done, else bad habits 
| are given to the baby. 
5. Leave not the baby’s toys lying around when it is not 
occupied with them, or at least when it goes to bed. 
| 6. Avoid as much as possible all Joud talking and inhar- 
monious noises in the presence ofa little child, even bunches 
of keys and noisy rattles he exchanged for sweet tupes or 
musical instruments. Any of the sounds of nature are best 
| for the child. Jenny Lind says her talent began to develop 
| at theage of four years, when she used to go into the gar- 
den and not only listened but iniitated the songs of birds or 
even of the bee and fly. 
7. It is a fooligh practice fcr servants to makethe child 





very attractive in eppearance. . It is illustrated by cuts of beat the table or chair against which they may have fallen, 


the editors of prominent papers. It gives a complete list of 
the newspapers published in she United States, and isa val- 
uable volume. This firm is most worthy and reliable and 
this book is a good index of this enterprize. 

THE ART OF PROJECTING, a manual of experimentation 
in Physics &., with the Magic Lantern by Prof. A. E. Dol- 
bear of Tufts College. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


| as it teaches them revengefulness. 
8. Prevent a fuss with a child by turning its attention to 
| something entirely different. 
9. Be careful to consider ifa child's wish shall be grati- 
fied before refusing it; to grant it afterwards because the 
child teases or cries, is very injudicious and the cause of 
| much future trouble. 
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10. Observe the rules of politeness with your child, and it 
will adcpt them as part ofits nature, and will require little 
teaching of the rules of etiquette. 

11. When a child is disposed to be greedy, turn his atten- 
tion when eating towards the feeding of pet animals, to 
share some of his meal with them ; talk with him about the 
food, where it comes from. 

12. Do not induce a child to be self denying against his 
wishes, but from a free choice. Otherwise it will experience 


Aut who are desirous of spending their vacation with 
profit as well as pleasure will read with interest the adver- 
tisement of Dr, Tourjee’s Normal Institute, to be held at 
East Greenwich, R.I. The Board of Instruction contains 
the names of many eminent educators, and the session pro- 
mises to be one of unusual interest. 

THE concert given by the pupils of Mrs. Carrie F. Shorey 
at Steinway Hall was a complete success. On glancing at 





@ personal loss and the value of the lesson in benevolencethe programme we had some doubts as to the ability of such 


you wish to inculcate will be entirely lost in the sense of 
compunction and bereavement which will last sometimes a 
lifetime. 

13, Always take your child on errands of kindness, and 
let it be the messenger who carries forgiveness to the other 
children. 

14, Let children wait upon themselves as much as pos 
sible. 

15, Let them thank servants for services performed, and 
ask them to do things in a polite manner. 

16. Little quarrels among children can quickly be brought 
to an end by gathering them around you fora little story, 
Still better, if the story shows the ridiculous side of the pre- 
vious quarrel. 

17. A wise mother on hearing a child fret gives it some- 
thing to eat, before settling the question of right and wrong. 
Many little ones, when hungry, become troublesome ; but 
they do not know what troubles them, or they are too much 
absorbed in their play to think of their physical wants. 

18. Avoid as much as possible to praise a child’s natural 
talents in his presence. His good-action may be encouraged 
by judicious praise. 

19. Always appeal tothe higher faculties when you wish 
the child to do anything, not to the selfish ones, showing 
how much it will gain by the operation. 

20. In punishing, follow the example of nature, which 
permits no delays, no excuses. If a toy has been broken that 
did not belong toa child, make him replace it. In case of 
moral wrong-doing, withhold some customary caresses. 

21. When « little child has been scratching or strikinga 
older one, I bave, on hearing the complaint, taken the older 
one, and holding the litle one on my lap, inquired gently 
into the case, did the same thing to the little one in an in- 
quiring manner, to find out if that was the way the little 
one did. Then asked the older one to do the same to the 
little one. Ineversawit done, The tears of the older 
would always change to smiles, and he would look at the 
little offender, shake his head, and turn away. The little 
one felt he deserved punishment, but owing to the generos- 
ity of the older one he escapea it. Thus the bond of affec- 
tion was strengthened. 

22. Try not to promise what you cannot perform. 

23. Do not expect good manners from your child, unless 
you use them towards him. 

24. Never use ridicule to improve manners, especially be- 
fore company. 

25, Always accept all the children's little gifts of food, or 
otherwise, even if it has cost them a little self sacrifice to 
make the offer. The discipline to his selfishness was when 
he made up his mind. 

26. A child should not be allowed to express a dislike to 
anything whith cannot be helped. Therace of grumblers 
would soon die out if all children were so trained that never 
between the ages of five to twelve did they utter a complaint 
without being gently reminded that it was foolish and dis- 
agreeable in them to do so. 

27. One of Freebel’s general rules is to leave a child as 
much to itself as possible, and so far as it may be done with- 
oat injury to the child. Allow it to gain its own experi- | 
ence, Refrainfrom giving positive commands to a small | 
child, is too much cautioning or forbidding, unless it is ne- | 
ceasary. 

28. Always treat a child with the respect shown to older 
people ; it will always give them dignity and self-respect, | 
and they will feel above doing sly or contemptible actions, | 

29. Be careful and not make the shortcomings of others a | 
too frequent theme ot conversation at your table before your 
children ; rather praise and point out the good you have 
experienced and observed in others. 

30. Practice what you preach. 

31, Never punish in anger. 
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A STUDENT of Trinity College, by the name of Masson, 
once asked one of his friends to lend him a book, which he 
wished to consult, and received for answer, ‘ That Mr.—— | 
never ollowed his books to go out of his room, but that if | 


Masson chose to come there, he was we'come to read as long | 
Some days afterward this friend applied | 
for the loan of his bellows to Masson, who replied, “That | 
he never allowed his bellows to go out of his room, but that | 


as he pleased.”’ 


young pupils performing such difficult music, but our doubta 
began to remove as we listened to the piano solos, “ Lucia,” 
played by Miss A. Smith, the “Prayer from Moses in Egypt” 
performed by Miss Anna Secor ; and the “ Miserere,” play- 
ed so skillfully by Miss Carrie Thompson. The chief fea- 
ture of the evening wus the astonishing performance of Mrs. 
Shorey’s little daughter, named on the programme “ Little 
Pearl.” The violin, “Medite Scherze” and the string- 
quartette by Haydn elicited the enthusiasm of the entire 
audience. She received a double enoore, whereupon she 
performed, to the delight of all, the “ Carnival of Venice” 
in a most artistic manner. The singing was also very ex- 
cellent, and the whole concert was a most enjoyable affair. 
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We shall h ope to hear something from many teacher 
during the summer. If each teacher would tell us about his 
or her school, the studies, and what is the most interesting 
to them, and whether the inhabitants are interested in re- 
pairing the buildings, keeping them neat and tasty and the 
grounds, surroundings. There are very many things that 
the teacher might say in reference to the school, the build- 
ings, the grounds, the scholars, their attendance, their stud- 
ies, and the interest which the parents and people exhibit 
that would be interesting to others and perhaps be a stimu- 
lant to others to improve and have their school just as good 
ora little better than the neighboring district. Teachezs, 
let us hear from you. 
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A Sap CarEER.—George F. Carr was the name of a 
bright Massachusetts boy who, at seven years of age, struck 
his mother ; at ten, stood around on the sidewalk smoking 
cigars and learning to swear, while his mother split kind- 
ling wood ; at fifteen spent his nights in saloons and gamb- 
ling’ houses ; at sixteen, make companions of thieves and 
roughs ; at seventeen, joined the gang in burglary ; at eight- 
een, was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and at nine- 
teen, died in the State prison of his native State. How many 
boys in the United States at seven years of age are making 
the same start that young Carr did? 
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PERCY, in his ‘‘ American Anecdotes,” relates that while 
the war-ship “United States” was drawing near the 
** Macedonia,” a child on board said to Decatur : 

“Commodore, 1 wish you would put my name on the 
muster-roll!” 

“What for?” said the Commodore. 

“That I may get a share of the prize-money.” 

Tt was done, After the capture, the Commodore said : 

“Well, Ned, she’s ours, and your share of the prize mon- 
ey will be about two hundred dollars; what will do with 
the money ?” 

“T'll send one hundred dollars to my mother, and the 
other hundred shall send me to school.” 

The boy alterwards became a brave naval officer. 
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A ROUGH-LOOKING man once brought his son into school, 
saying tothe teacher: “I have brought my boy here, and 
would like to see if you can do anything, with him. I con- 
fess he is more than I can manage. Of all the stubborn 
boys I know, he is the worst.’’ One day soon after, as the 
teacher was passing along by the desks, he laid his hand 
kindly on the boy’s shoulder; but the boy shuddered, and 
shrank from him. . 

“ What is the matter, Henry ?” asked the teacher. 

“I thought you were going to strike me,” 

“ Why should I strike you?” said the teacher. 

“ Because [am such a bad boy.” 

‘* Who says you are a bad boy?” 

“ Father says so, mother says so, and everybody says so.” 

“But you are not a bad boy, at least I think not; and you 
can be as good a boy as any one. 
am sure you will succeed.” 

The poor boy’s eyes filled with tears. He was not used 
to such kind words; and, when his teacher left him, he 
thought: “Can I be a good boy when every one says I’m so 
bad? But the teacher did not say I was bad; he said I 
could be a good boy. J will be a good boy.” 

From that time a marked change was observed in the 
boy. He took a great deal of interest in his studies, and 
made rapid progress. His schoolmates soon learned to love 


if Mr.— chose to come there, he was welcome to blow as | him. He grew up to be a greut and good man, and became 


long as he pleased.” i 


governor of one of our largest States. 


If you try to be goud, I| 





SHISTORY OF A PICTURE. 


Two of the most celebrated artists the world bas ever 
known dwelt in the same city. One delighted in delineat- 
ing beauty in all its graces of tint, form and motion. His 
portraits were instinct with the charm of physical vigor. 
The graceful, half-voluptuous outline of form and feature 
harmonized with delicately blended tints. On his canvas, 
the Lomeliest faces had an almost irresistible charm. The 
other found pleasare only in depicting’ weird and gloomy 
subjects. Above all, did he excel in painting the portraits 
of the dying. The agonizing death-throe, the ghastly face 
and form, were all depicted with marvelous fidelity. ere 
existed between these artists the most intense dislike. At 
length this dislike culminated. The beauty-loving artist 
had been engaged in painting the portrait of a beautiful 
woman. Connoisseurs pronounced it the most wonder- 
ful piece of art that had ever been produced. His brother 
artist was jealous of his fame and sought revenge. By brib- 
ing the keeper of the studio he gained access to the picture 
each night. At first he was content to only deaden the 
brilliancy of the complexion and eyes, efface the bloom from 
cheek and lip and paint a shadow on either cheek. Later, 
his strokes grew bolder and freer, and one morning the 
artist awoke to find the entire outline of the portrait chang- 
ed. Hecould scarcely recognize in the emaciated form and 
haggard countenance the glowing conception he had em- 
bodied. The pallid face and expressionless eyes he had at- 
tributed toa lack of genuineness in his materials; but 
when the outlines were changed he suspected the cause and 
indignantly dismissed the keeper. What the revengful 
artist marred by a few rapid strokes of his skillful brush 
was only restored by years of patient industry. Reader, 
need we name the artists,—UHealth, who paints the flowers 
and “ grassy carpet” no less than the human form divine,— 
Disease, the dreaded artist who revels among the ruins botu 
of nature and humanity,—and Carelessness, the keeper to 
whom Health often entrusts his portraits. And is it not the 
beauty of women, the most admired of all the works wnich 
adorn the studio of Health, that Disease oftenest seeks to 
mar? The slightest stroke ot his brush upon the delicate 
organization leaves an imprint that requires much skill and 
patience to efface. Restoration must be prompt. Careless- 
ness must be dismisséd. Let suffering women heed the 
warning ere Disease has marred their chief beauty—Health 
—beyond reparation, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
has been used by thousands of these sufferers, and they are 
unanimous in their praise of its excellence. If you would 
be transformed from the pallid, nervous invalid into a hap- 
py, Vigorous woman, try it. 





HyGrenic DREss. 


The subject of improvements in the dress of ladies has 
received of late much attention, Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, a 
New England lady cf culture, has opened a store at No. 6 
East Fourteenth Street, to present new styles to the public, 
in this city, and we commend her establishment to all our 
lady readers. She has been here about one year, and has 
given much time to making the public acquainted with her 
plans. She has made many friends among the intelligent 
and educated ladies of our metropolis, and gives the promise 
of founding securely a very useful business. We desire 
more especially to ask the attention of the lady teachers to 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s emporium, because only educated wo- 
men can appreciate and value the importance of new pat- 
terns. They will second the efforts of this earnest, reliable 
and energetic lady we are sure. 

The prize was given to Mrs. Hutchinson, at the Centen- 
niai Jast year and her plans heartily commended, and the 
people of the city can now inspect garments that promote 
health as well_as display taste. 
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THERE is not a man who does not about these times want 
a good suit of clothes, to begin the summer with. If ap- 
pealed to we shall certainiy advise going to Foote and Rich- 
ardson, 245 Broadway, for these reasons. (1). The firm is 
com posed of two of the best menintown. (2). The sales- 
men are prompt and gentlemanly. (3). The stock is large, 
well selected and of a fine workmanship. (4). The style is 
excellent and will suit every one. (5). The prices are rea- 
sonable and just. It isa good time to buy as they are de- 
termined to build up a trade and will offer great induce- 
ments. Our readers out cf town can send in their measure 
We will gaarantee they will be satisfied. 
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Pror. THEO. BiComstock of Cornell University is organ- 
izing a summer scientific excursion for teachers and others 





along the shores of Lake Superior tg start from Cleveland 


arly in July. The facilities for recreation and acquisition of 
practica’ knowledge unsurpassed. Able instructors, numer- 
ous land trips, and low rates should attract many of the 
teachers. Address him at Ithaca, New York, 

Prof. Comstock will have charge of the first, Mr. John 
Murdock (Harvard University) of the second, Mr, Byron D. 
Halsted (Bussey Institution) of the third. There will be a 
physician, a puotographer and several assistants. 

Both ladies and gentlemen will comprise the party. It 
will occupy about thirty days, and the entire cost is, we 
think, $125,00. Surely there will be a large and happy 
party attend this wholesome, common sense and pleasure 
giving “OBsEcT LEssons.” 
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Slandard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


In whele or in part is used in the Fublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitants 


The ion of these 171 cities amounts to 
8,574,921. e total population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson's Histories is 6,542,352, 

Anderson's Historical Series is also used in the Pub- 

th ds of smaller cities and towns, as 
well as in numerous Colleges, Academies and Semina- 
ries, in all parts of the country. 


The series comprise the following Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 

Illustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 
8 etc. Price $1.00. e . 

A Grammar School History of the United States 
——- 3 and —_ numerous portraits and 
views, more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp. 16 mo. Price $1.20, 

a ete GRont Mistery ofthe Unined panees 

'y 2luetrated with maps, poxtraite, vignettes, &c. 
404 pp. 12mo. Price $1.66,” ; 
Manual of General History. 
Illustrated with beautifully colored maps showing 
the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and gi the location of important places. 419 pp, 
12mo. Price $2.00. 
A Ghent Le een apd of Stent, 
ustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different pedete. 500 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.60. 
Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
Illustrated with col mapsandachart. 445 pp: 
12mo. Price $2.00, 


The Historical Reader, 
Em ons in prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History. 12mo. 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 
Embracing selecti from emi t American histo- 
rians, orators, statesmen and , with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as to torm a complete class-manual offUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50. 

A School History of Rome, of Greece, and of 
France, in preparation, 


a 


LANGUACE AND CRAMMAR. 


By Atonzo REED, Instructor in English 
Brooklyn Collegiate and y 
BratnarD KeEi1oaa, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
hnic Institute. 


Graded Lessons in English. 

An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 

hundred practical ins, carefully graded and ad- 

apted to the class-room. 144pp. I6mo., bound in 
linen, $0.50. 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three ths of its publicati 

It has been enthusiastically recemmended by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the in the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
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NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D. 


(COMPLETE In THREE Booxs. 


I. New Mental Arithmetic. 

144 pages. 16mo. Price 35 cents. 

Ii. New Radiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises. 
16 mo. Price 50 cents, 

il. New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12mo0. Price $1.00, 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 
(For teachers only.) Price $1.00, 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions. (In preparation.) 

These works, it is believed, form the most compre- 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
metics extant. Although but recently published, they 
have been very extensively introduced in various parts 
of the country. 


224 pages, 


FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. Jean Gustave KEETELS. 


I. A Child’s Illustrated First Béok in French. 
144 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 

Ik. An Elementary French Grammar. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 

IX. An Analytical and Practical French 


Grammar. 
624 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
IV. A Key te the English Exercises, in the An- 
alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 
Vv. A Collegiate Course 
In the French Language, comprising a complete 
Grammar with Rules on Gender; Reading Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treatise on French 
Pronunciation : a Key to the cipal Idioms : the 
Latin Elements, common to the French and 
lish; the whole being a compilation of the prin- 
of the French Language, arranged and pre- 
pet to study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
giate Institutions. 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 











Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, Jones, 


Jersey Shore, Pa. 
an | The Eclectic Institute. Prof, H. D, Patton. 


Albany, N. Y. | Hoboken, N: J. 


al A . Merrill E, Gates. | Boardimg and Day School .T. H. W. Schrestcr, 272 
Semele Aaniomy, Miss Louies Octeem. | Blocenield St. 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass. | Peekskill, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. | kskill Milita ry Academy. Wright & Donald, 


mz DIRECTORY 
- 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scnoon Jounnat, 17 Warren 8t, 











AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. lor, 


Taylor, 
Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, A= OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 
} a 


Atheneum was George N, Bigelow, fine sea town and has the advantages of 
Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. country life, a limited number of pupils are re- 
Business Co! . H. A, Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. | ceived. Thorough instruction in the English 
Kind Emily Christiansen, 360 State, studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing: It 


| is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of 
> age. Maternal care vient ba = i, — ; 
vingston Court | and religious training ; habi Oug) \- 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton. * | guage, and action encouraged ; stud: 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 S, Oxford, | ay ed combined. Address Mrs, 8. P. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. | raaet, » Comm, 


Canmcaigua Academy. Noah T. Glarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B.S. Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fcr young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Eminy NELson, 





Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best. Kee NORMAL SCHOOL. Washing- 
Dwight’s Home School. njamin W. Dwight, | ten, D. C.¢ Mrs. and Miss Pollock wil. receive a 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, ; few ladies who may desire a thorough in the 


training 
Kindergarten methods and system ofinstruction, Miss 





& 

4 New York City. - Pollock is a graduate from the Normal School of Bere 
Young Ladies School, Miss 8, B. Spring. 121 E. 36. | lin, established tot: dergarten teachers, and has 
Kleinfeld’s Institute, 8S. H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Ave. an as of over five years in the public and 
Collegiate Schnoodle ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Ay, private Schools of Berlin and Washi: . Address 
Collegiate School™ Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. RS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 708 llth Street, Washing- | 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. 7E 42d St, | ton, D.C, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 





egiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Yo Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
vaste Ladies’ Bch’) Mtloes bastion in dey AY, Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and all 
Collegiate School. Geo, W. Clarke, 40 Washington 8 * | clasees of advanced Students, Attention to converra- 
Rindieenrten Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St ds | tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1367 Broadway. . | Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. " | admitted, Send for catalogue, 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 127 6th Av. “ ————___-— 
See Bede echedl ben Feaen hn eek ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 644 5th Av. | professional school for business training, and is under 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k | the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Sollegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, * | Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
Uindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 

| ,_| Ramiele Bese rng, cas, tain beret 

Sollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, | 2@me. College was » a= 
“ollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. . made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
Packard’s Business College, 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way. now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E, 53d, cation is unsurpassed ; the rooms & ond che- 
, 101 West 45th St, | $82t; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B, C. Van Norman, 212 W, 59th, | The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, _ can enter at any time, ition per term of 
Collegiate School, J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, | twelve weeks, $55.00, Callor send for circular con- 
Classical and Englieh School. C, A, Miles, 100 W. taining full particulars, 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 
43: S omeen 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 


Uollegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius 


School for Boye. Miss Warren, 6th Avenue, opposite | 
Reservoir Park. } 
Young Ladies’ School, Mlle. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- | 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
—— = and 284 8th Ave. Extablished 1849. 

Specialties,— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classica, RKu- 
mS o1 West | “imental and Higher Englith Branches’ Writing Les- 
, . - sons $3.00 per munth, Ladies qualified as book-keepers 


School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West and cashiers, Day or evening from 9 A. M, ti 10 P, M. 
48th. a 
School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d 


Rev. Theodore Irving. 





ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 
School for Voung Ladies, Madam C, Mears, 229 Mad. experience. “Addreas A. 'F. BOBTELLE, Towaeeud 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250West| . ; : 
Friends Seminary, Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 


. ER'S AGENCY. 
Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan. No, 1 East ; 





Supplies Tutors, Profe sore, Governesses and Teach- 


4ist. 
Park Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av}; ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 


ent 

New Jersey. 
Cente’ Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev, 
Ga, I. Whitney ° 
Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. A. 8, Chambers, 
Female College. lentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 
oe Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
Chilton School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 


Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. White. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsell. 


school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
| in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,” warrants Mise Young in gusranteeing satistac- 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 

Address 





MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


‘ELOCUTUON, ORATORY aud VOICE CULTURE 


a , Se W. Cook, 
no Mailiiery a Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of “ Model 
meena - ¥- Olle Biches. 8,eaker,” “* Comstock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak- 
Sing Sing. N. Y. er,” —" _——— re Hall of Congress, 
seiitery School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, ~ ‘nce will be happy to deliver eiiaer of 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Be Philip Lawrence e happy to de 


njamin & ARen. | nig ular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds,’ * An 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Mies 8. M.Van Vieek. Sree with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 


and Literary Societies. 164 West 25tn Street. 
dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


Irving Institute. ‘& Rowe, ~ 
Jackson Military Institute, Rev. P. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Sem: . Miss Emily A. Rice, 
Military Institute. njamin Maat). 
Philadephia, Pa, 


py | Institute. Madame D’H: . | 
emale Seminary. & le 
West Chestnut Street Tnstitute. "Mrs J. A. Bogardus. 












THE ATLAS, 





; 
timed ) 
et Bi: 
> The Best in the World, 


28 x 24 x 20 Recommends Itself. 





New York. | Eastlake Style. 
Alexander Institute (B), O,& R. Willis, White Plains.| Ixrez~mwe Purcnasers of any Machine are request- 
Boardin, H, C, Morrell, Manahasset. the claims of this most PERFECT 


ed to investigate 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 


Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles , Aarora, is true,— 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga. The Best is the Cheapest | 
Massachusetts, 
| What are the claims of the Arzas? Any and all ef- 
éreylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, | forts to overcome a fred strain,—no Saat, whether 
dead-weight or .—gives for its results hyper- 
Conmoctiont, nutrition of ccoscbeea seonchee at the expense of the 


é mation to parents of good schoolr; sells and rents | 


Health-Lift, 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





= — 


SIMPLE IN OPERATION 


PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labele, Letter 
| and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 





Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
| Press Reports, Bankers’ Formas, etc, 
2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business Grms and 
| Corporations. 


| Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 

| 220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St., N. Y. 

WW. FF. WITEELER, General Western Agent, 

} 142 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl 

D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 

628 Chestnut St., Mhil., Pa. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &¢. 

The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot ovjects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or cxchang- 
| ing their duplicates or collections. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
Wustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 


Dentennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for “‘ Collections of Min- 
” - 


My Mineralogical Catalogue, 'of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of tem 
cents. It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the —— and the more common’ varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number. The jes number indicates the place of 
any mineral in ‘the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, position, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization. e 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
| Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
| Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals. 
onhand, $19,000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the firat box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 aad cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal epe- 
éies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Cry stalliae System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species Bum- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo~ 




















sition of the Mineral, All collections accom “ by 
my IJustrated Catalogue and table of species. 
nach 3) 5 100 5, 





100/ 200/300 





NUMBER OF SPFCIMENS) |. ox\in boxlin box 











Crystals and fragments} $ 50 | $1 
| Student's size, larger..| 150 | 3 
Amateur’s size, 2'¢ in x 
Se S ELS, cits ccdseoniiteds subboes suneeoh er 10} 25] 50 
High School or Acad- 
| emy size, 24% x 3% th., 


00} $1 59) $1) $2) $3 
Oo] 6 00] 5) 10) 25 




















| Shelf Specimens, == [once caleceeveleccecs 26} 50|100 
College size, 33¢x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. sass celecsscsteeeees 60'150'!300 





&- Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad. 
vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N.Y, 





deeper seated ones, and of the nerve tres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal 

resistance to disease. All Health Lifts ex the At- 
Las have the fatal objection avove ken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor, The ATLs is Elastio< 
ity itself, for we rat, bes von nen net ee ote be 
compressed » hence ye v 

& variable po bees from minimum to maximum, en 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, Address 


Bethany Academy. W.L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy, Stamford, 


Jersey City, N. J, 


Haebrouck Institute. 
@elect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


“fineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 





raat Blity |W. A. KNIGHT M.D... Worcester, Mase 





W. TESCHEMACHER, 
FRENCH 


‘Steam Dying: * Scouring, Works 


364 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
152 Court St., and #1 Canton St., Brooklyn. 
| Silk Goods aSpecialty, Work Cannot be Excelled 


N. B.—ALL SHADES DYED. 
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S EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
ON TERMS AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 

ANY OTHER MPANY. 
ORGANIZED APRIL i2T 1842. 


CASHASSETS OVER$ 80,000,000. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examine¢ 
the New Plans devised by SuzrHarnp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City, 











Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 








. States 5-20 Bonds. 
This Society separates the I partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 


latter is held merely for accumulation, is Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 
This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 


&@ Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New YorkSchool Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Common-Sense Rockers and| 
. Chairs. | 








Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. 8” Write name and address piainly. esq 


Name in full, here, 





Post Office, 


County, 


* Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- tered Letter. Address 


ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some E. . KELLOGG & CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 

HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


fort, and you will find Rest. 
STEEL 








For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 





PENS. 





"(HE TEACTER’S DENTIST 





the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash: | 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. | 

‘These Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries cnd 
Etate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
"romoton of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jame§ 
strovm, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


 {pecial Rates for Teachers and Min 
‘ste . of all Denominations, 


Box -lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





Western Union Buripine, New Yor. 
‘@BORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. | 


Cash Capital, 200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelusirance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 


DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary 





BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxouzen & Trer, 102 E. 2d St, Clocian ith 





MYER Mip, 
MSELLS Co 


CHURCH.SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ne toned, riced, full . talogues 
iving full particulars, po me ee try hg 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to6% West Eighth 8t., Cincinnati, 0, 











+ 
Meneely’s Bells. 
‘dr Churches, etc., known to the vublic since 1826, 
“@ made at '' THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
¥,’? West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mcuntings, | 
CES Peer. No AGERCTES, 


ANP 


k \ 
[viv 


! Nn a2 
NER 


j BROADWAY 


XC 


7 -~Nh, WYOKA 





"| pects from the one now in force, and 







No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


Ge OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other 
of New York City aitd the vicinity 





All branches of the Profession attended to 


at very moderate rates, 





N. B. Special attention paid to filling AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
ping. ‘his is in every respect a superioz | aes’ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 

| filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

# A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 


er shrink nor corrode, ‘Teeth filled with | 
this material from $1.00 to $1.50, according 
to size. 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JourNAL. 








To Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Privcipat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanshig 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg) 
for any study. Boys prepared tor any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessior 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘I'he rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 
| grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patron 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. TERMs—$80, $100, $120, $160. $220 per annum, according to clase. 


YORK CITY, 


This “ Course ” differs in many res: 


will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or | 
sessions—each about five months in length | 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his | 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of | 











ASE 










Fly, Ri : G! \ ENN 
j Dy SeaLine COILAGE,#e. 
| Best Known, EstaBiisen.l824 




















the United States. & “ 
Address the New YorxK ScHCOL| 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street. 
1 00 Page Book. List of 3,000News How to 
adv er tise.cnd 25c, toG, P. Rowell & Co N.Y, . 











AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


* 


il 








A CuIxnEsE NEWSPAPER.—A correspond- 
entof a morning paper thus alludes toa 
novel enterprise in China :—‘I have more 
than once referred to the progress of a Chinese 
newspeper which is published at Shanghai, 
under foreign auspices, It is satisfactory to 
know that its circulation and influence are 
steadily extending, and that the Chinese 
show a lively appreciation of the advantage 
it offers for discussion, in the publication of 
correspondence, judicious criticism of offi 
cials, &c. The circulation has risen to near. 
ly 6,000 daily, the price being ten cash, or 
something less than a halfpenny. The pro 
prietor has now made an effort to reach the 
lower classes by printing a smaller and even 
cheaper edition at half the cost. For ore. 
fifth of a penny a Chiuvese coolie, who has 
had, say, two years’ schooling, can buy one 
of these papers, especially written for his 
benefit in the easiest co)loquial diction, and 
made plain by breaks between the sentences, 
marks against proper names, &c., to help 
him to understand. 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE! 


BRADBURY Piano. 





Have Manufact’d 4: in use 14,000 Instruments 
The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to 
the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its 
Sa. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
es. 


From ee gry acquaintance with this firm we can | 
t 


endorse m as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Piayos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satixfaction, 

Persons ata dietance need feel no Aesitation in send- 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy.” 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other, ’ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” ° 
POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contuasions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculfarly 
subject—notably fullness an mend in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. It prompt! 
ameliorates and permanently als a 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist ite regular use. 

VARIOOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

MIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 





| BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 


cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, «nd elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia andi 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of alischools who are acquaintea with 
Pondw’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice, We have letters of 


many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frost Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, ind indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; hculs Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 





ing for their illustrated pric list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pi.2os or organs. They are 
reliable. 
Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen. O. E. Baber“, Wash. 
Gen. W.H. Belkn-p,Sec, W. 
Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
C. Dolano, Sec, Int. 
P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Rev.Dr. John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas. -—— oe. 
.W.M, Pune onyLon » 
78. Arthur, —_ , — 7 . } as hm  » 

. Chambers, P . v. J. 8. Inskip, N. Y. 
wes . > Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Rev. E.O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O, Gen. Alvord, 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—* Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his seems Seog orthodox ; you ought to 
r mine talk and sing. 
eBishop Ames says—“ My Bradbury Piano is found, 
d 


Pr. J. M. Reid, N. ¥. 


Philip Philips, N.Y. 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y¥ 
Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G, Fischer, Phila, Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Rey, W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Rev. Thos, Guard. fe} 
Dr. Dan. Wise, N.Y. * 
Sands st. Church, B’klyn 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 





ised, and is in all respects, in ri 

singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly, E.R. Ames. 
Dr. E. 0. Haven says—‘* My Bradbury Piano con- 


tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- | 


ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—“ After a trial in his family 

for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
d quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
malled.”’ 

Dr J. H.Vincent —“* For family bye: social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 

” 


qualities. 
Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa—“My Bradbury is 
splendid. 


.. The best manufactured ; warranted for six yeaiw. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if . monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old uae taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. d-hand 
aay at great from $50 to $200. 

and 


Organs Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for illustra- 
ted orice list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 

Supt. for and Successor to Wa. B, a 

14th ° 
’ 


Late 
* St, betweenfBroadway and 5th A’ XN. 
Boer Raymond and Willoughby Sts, 





Will show a common de visite, watch, ete. Fitted 
with powerful —" screen, 
feet, Font tbe ting Tyy- * win be ar 


- & 


Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, O. | 
Dr. C. N. Sims, Balt., Md. | 


Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N. Y. | 


U. 8. Army. | 


& 
: 
is a 


refreshes, while wondcrfully snproving the 
Complexion. 


| 


commendation from hundreds of Physicians, | 


| €6 FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock | 


Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. 
Stables, Street Railronds and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has noequal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, . Stiffness, 
| Scratches, swellings, Cats, Lacerations, Bleed- 
‘ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. lis range of action is wide, and the 
relief it uffords is so prompt that it is imvalua- 
dle in every Farm-yurd as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
} Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it posers. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
itals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 
| PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
| To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 
| Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 


and Grammar Schools. 


_Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 





ticons. - 
| Views from all Countries, and a gpeciality of views 
| to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
lication, Catalogues 10 cents each. 
desse S. Cheyney, 4 


‘Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St, New York. rf) 
Successor to James M. Queen & Co. 


THIS-PAPERIS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


ARSON 
TI 
NW ese 


733 Siasom $1,, PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
, Freteive Advertisements at our — 
7 LOWEST CASH RATES. 











It is used by all the leading Livery | 





ADVERTISERS! Sinttk : 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OUR. F 


For the prompt and accurate transaction of 

A the Advertising Busines ARE UNSUR- 
fany KF agency, and are equaled by very few. 

Is confined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 


\7 0 
UE ATC ee IN Using, and for the past eight years we 





have 
Has becn ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
expense to | gy every detail that would in any 


way conduce to the efficient ment of our business, 


OUR 


so thoroughly systematizec 


* 
Are, a8 & consequence, un- 
usually complete, and are 
at we are enabled to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 


of every order, Whether large or small. 

Oo BUS Is divided into 7OUR DEPARTMENTS 
each under the supervision of a competent an: 

experienced man, in charge of @ corps of trained assistants, and the workings of all are carefully 


scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 
For space or for special rates in the leading 
papers of the country, which we keep con 
stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man’s advertising, and place it where he wants it and as he wants it, as WELL, as 
PROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other agency in the United States. 
oO G Is already one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, and we are determined to make it not only 
the L ’ but the + We occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 
a frontage of 50 feet on Chestnut street, and 8&4 feet on South Eighth street, and have more 


than twenty employees constantly engaged. ) 

RO Are not derived from the advertiser. but from the 
nat newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 
sible y 


or all orders sent, an whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 

no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, and 
are thus able to give at once to the advertiser all the discount that can be afforded. 

3 ye the cost of advertising in any paper 

or list of papers furnished without charge. 

It costs nothing to get our figures, and it will pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 

estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention space it is to occupy, in lines or 

inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it is to appear. 

If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be yeached. and 

we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 

money it is purposed to expend. This information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 


tion for the money, including only the best and cheapest papers to cover the ground. 
For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 
royal octavo pages Is sent free toall who contemplate 
vertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 


newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable information regarding eireula- 
tion and advertising rates, so arranged and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you tw secure the largest amount 
of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it, 
Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, port 
paid. Each number is we Ned with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained byit. We therefore make 
the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
DOLLARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, postpaid, without further charge. 
‘ G-OFFIC Is well filled with type 
peculiarly adapted to the 
roper display o vertisements, and we employ three men exclusively on the work arising 
m our advertising business. We furnish, without expense to the a:lvertiser, a proof showing 
—_ how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
ranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest compass 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 
in the least possible space, and consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 


D Are numerous, and we offer them all 
A A A. free of charge to those who avail them- 
seives of our unsurpassed facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with any who contemplate 
the expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 
FFI Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 
the facilities which experience has shown to be requisite or desirable. 
They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask that you 


GET OUR ESTIMATE asvVigivewve tonindticrs. 


AUT Chyjsaad, 
[Extaaliz Fae] — 


to 
Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, 
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Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cuitivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies wi!l be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to dict, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those «ntrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflned women. 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. 


, 4 This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. ____—_——s«dMinss HE. METOALP, Vice-P-incipal. 


The school building is eligtbly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In‘ plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the Janguage is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR 


PUBLIC: ScHOOLS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





We offer to Teachers, and Boards of Education, over 
three hundred different Text-Bookes, belonging to every 
branch of education, prepared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship, in the belief that they will 
be found UNSURPASSED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DEPART- 
MeNTs. Among those especially noteworty are the 
following : 

Quackenbos’s Illustrated Lessons In Our 
Language. 

The most beautiful and attractive achool-book ever 

published on any subject, and we believe it is the firet 

successful attempt to make grammar a really intereat- 
ing study in schoola, It comprises all that pupils in 
this branch will require a school course, 








NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Rath, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 

*An American Opera in| By Karu MERz, 
5 acts, worthy the stndy of| *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not bsyond operetta, for drawing or 
the reach of capable ama-|concert rooms. Full of wit 
teurs. Particulars sentjand spirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-|no special costume, Speci- 
per, $1.00, |men copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student, A cLEAR and 
SIMPLE euipe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the — pupil. In- 
cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples. Ir 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H, R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold. ** SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes, 

Price 75[cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 

8 men and full particulars of CHURCH'S MUSI- 
© VISITOR, containiag $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt of 
postage, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 














Just Ready, May 10, 1877, 


THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


The New!American Arithmetic;—Part I, - 


The Latest, Best, and Cheapest. 


+ —2 © @ -- 


The New American Arithmetic,—Part Il., - - 
ThejNew American Arilhmetic,—Part Ill.,- . - 


ALSO 


| ThelNew American Practical Arith.,—Parts II. &III., .50 





Introductory Ex e 


$.13 
20 
28 


40 


We will mail sample copies to Boards of Education and Teachers on 


receipt of the Introductory Price. 


Address 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 





FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 




















| 














Quackenbos’s Histories, 
Peuntawn ene, Yo mtn _ FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS | 
in atyle ; and free from political and religious prej- NOW READY. | i ( 
udices. HT I 

iT) I 

Krusi’s Drawing, } 24 B ’ 
It is the only complete GRADED course published, 5 d ? 
It is the only system 80 plain and pratical that it can The new collection of Sones For THE SUNDAY } roa way, New York. . 
be successfully taught in public schools without the ScHOOL, i Opposite City Hall Park. ; 
aid of experts, An inspection of these books will con- B JAM ES R MU RRAY 1 
vince the most skeptical of their superiority to all oth- y ba ’ ” ! 

1 . with contributions from the leading writers of Sunday —. " * 
eapremrem School hymns and music, alao the best and most popu- Ne VW est Goods at Lo W est Price. | 

Cornell's Geographics and Maps; Apple- lar SACRED soNGs of the late ' 

ton’s Arithmetics, Primers of Sefence, Sampies and Rules for Self-Measureme 

nt n d 

History, and Literature; Youman’s Chem P. P. BLISS. sent on application. 

istry ; Lockyer’s Astronomy, Latin,Greek, | The immense demand for this new book, in advance 

German, French, Spanish, Italian, He-| of publication. entirely consumed the first edition, the 

brew, and Syriac Grammars, Readers, | 8¢cond edition is now ready and we hope to be able to J 0 NS) E P H G I J, L 0 T T 2 S 

= one Me fill all orders promptly. 
ete., ete. 
46 
ais HEAveNwaRD” (CELEBRATED STEEL PENS 
‘ — ond 0 gine — re rd a om promises to be the most successful | mag = | School mu- L 
o address us on matters Bec’ Uc- | sic book ever published. No Sunday School worker a 
tion and use of our publications. Immediate atten- | should fail to examine it. ' “a OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
. . » , hic! Specimen pages free. Sample copies in paper 

tion will be given to any letters or orders with which covers mailed for 25 cents, Price in boards, 35 cts, by The well known Original & Po ular No’s 

we are favored, and the most satixfacfory terms will be | mail: $30 per hundred by express. Sold by most book p 303—404—170-351 ra 

troduction, and music dealers, LISHED BY 

made for introduction oe - B 0's $0 Cleve 4 0 JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 

* RAINARD NS, lan , . 
A CARD. HENRYHORE , . . Sole Agent. 
Having bought Mr. D. Hoiwnook’s Stock in Real ® ! t®"For sale by all Stationers throughout the countr 
Estate, Tvols, &c., &c., the undersigned is prepared New M usic Books a 7 
to fill promptly all ordera for ; 
V EACHERS °" DRAWIN 
J 
Holbrook’s School Apparatus.| Mrs, Van Cott's |TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 
Respectfully, CHAS. W, HOLBROOK, AND OTHERS WISHING TO BECOME SUCH 
Windsor Locks, Cona., 1877. | 7 | " rh O I < Please address Prof. W. 8. Gcodnough, Columbus,0., for ci SU. ; , 
ee AIS EB O } mand ~ yee = Sy yy College. References : Pret. Walter Smith,” Boston Boe ee OWhite. 
. rdue Untversity, Ind ; Supt. R. W. Steph i ® o , 
NEW ENCLAND For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, . P ephenson, Columbus, Ohia. 
| - Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer — 
. > and Conference Meetings, and 
Normal Institute. |_| som _ 
emperance . 
Will be held at East Creenwich, R. 1.. from July 25 ° 3 mete y Pp cot ngs 
to Aug. 22,1877. Sixty eminent Lecturersand profes-| Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most succesefu! revival 
sors, Course includes all branches of preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist de- 
nomination, where revival and spiritual songs were in Mis: 

Literary & Musical Instruction | use tong before they, were eleowhere knowa. The book : KOO 

No teacher @& pupil of whatever grade of proficiency | is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and tunes 

can afford rol ie the opportunities ft afforded, | being in excellent taste, poetical and musical, Some FALCON PEN. 

Seaside location, unsurpaseed for healthful- | of its 120 songs are : 

ness 4nd beauty of scenery, Terms and board mod- Angel Choir. Jesns, orly Jesus. 

erate, Scnd for Sg -. — Living for Jesus, Savior, pilot me. 

E. TOUR. uM a. Stell) B The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 
Music Hall, Boston. Fruit and Leaves. i Reg | Home. 
" Free Grace. Fathomless Sea, ee = 
EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE, Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free every- I am so happy. Soeatien'e tee. | Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write from , 

where. sweet Hope. — an adge. | . . 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY.MADE DRESS SHIRTS In shining White. We shall meet. WRITES 10 HOURS. Some “THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE: INK. 3.50-%400 10 to 15 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. Jesus ready now. Temperance Hymn. Hours, 

le a set Bee |g ert gens +> oe tot Sent, post-free forthe Retail Price, which is 3& cts THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN tu 
uttons given with each ha dozen eep 8 shirts, , ‘ ‘ ! ~ r é ae 

Samples and full directions mailed free to any sd- Reduction ior quantities, The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOU NTAIN PENS, 4q 

= et supplied at a smaall commiesson on cost, OLIVER DITSON & co., CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, e 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. BOSTON. New Style of Gold No. 66 Nassau St., New York. b 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, | C. H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co,, | X°W Style of Gold Quill Pen, Send Stamp for Circular. 

New York. 711 Broapwar Successors to Lez & WALKER, * 8 

NewYork Phila p 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY) The Eclectic Teacher | 


| 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 
HOUSEHC 


’ 
Price 25 cents. Som ES 


Postage prepaid. 


and Southwestern Journal of Education. 

A Monthly Magazine conducted by leading Teachers 
of the Southwestern States. The Official Organ for 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 


se Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 


se 2a & w 


























L. | Fprrors.—T. C. H. Vance, Carlisle, Ky.; H. A. M.| _ If yourstationer cannot supply you we will : 
NVAL “ > .—T. C. H. e, Cs . Ky.; H. A. M. 
dion ef RECIPES. needed In every FAMILY. a Ky.; W. H. Campbell, Carlisle, ~~ > mail on the receipt of ay American L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y tl 
ies b ‘], postpaid for 25 cents, > . , . | thei - . 
FARRELL & Co, "N71 hecoduns. Brooklyn, New York, Julius We Thompeon, NAF a > Ry BM. Zetder, Mas j ery ‘4 vaste x 3 . 
con, Ga.; H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; Wm, : 
“VW A R N A A } IS L. Sutton, Sardis, Miss; M. A. Warren, Columbia, S.C, a 
9 The only educational journal south of the Ohio riv- it 
Largest variety, published by E. Steiger, 22 & 24] ¢r. Only Dellar a Year. Address Eclectic Teach- 
Frankfort St., New York. Send for list. Very favor. | ¢T Co., Carlisle, Ky. p 
able terms for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and tl 
periodical concern in America. Information and cat- HELPS THOSE WHO NM is i i ; C A RK Pp a I 
alogues promptly sent. E help themselves. The spirit ca i 
are well tried maxims, embodying {a smallcompassthercsaiteet | Enelish B 1 
SUMMER TRIP 10 LAKE SUPERIOR. | Sszwrm sirens: Memeete.stctsnitefomisirnsea | -NSUSH Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
5 up res. f . 
cabs Aguatic School of Natural Mitory Je plannea} Frases St We ROWARDS, Barvay Steet, Newer. | Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 3 
‘or the benefit of teachers (an ers) sexes. : 
Sones ye ny ming ~ ged $5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE, a 4 
tok Germs Unersitg, theca, ok ae free Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, Oarpets “Go. greeee and owe to any part of the ; 
° ted States free of charge. ws 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit A week to ts, Samples FREE. gk 
S66 tro"? HALLETT S GO, Portand’ Maine: 1999 10 $7Z 4°5°\ven Env acsase, Mase:| 8@" Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 7° 





